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Tux late Lord Halifax was such a paladin of Christendom, and 
so much honoured and beloved among ourselves, that it is 
to be reminded, though we always knew it, that he was held in 
high regard elsewhere. Father Bolton, a Roman Catholic priest, 
has published A Catholic Memorial of Lord Halifax and Cardinal 
Mercrer (Williams and Norgate, 3s. 6d.). e book contains 
incidentally not a little about Dupanloup, Duchesne, and that 
remarkable Fellow of Trinity, Gerard Francis Cobb. But the 
main topics are the attempt of 1894-1896 and the Malines 
Conversations. The author is clearly a man of generous sym- 
pathies, and his work is a model of both friendliness and discretion. 


One sentence In Rome, and especially in ecclesiastical Rome, 


the difference between things written in French and things 
written in English is between things read and things unread ”— 
has a bearing upon the value of that excellent periodical 
(Ecumenica. e book does not add much to Lord Halifax’s 
Leo XIII. and Anglican Orders, but Father Bolton makes it 
clearer than ever that Leo XIII. was friendly; Cardinal Vaughan, 
Abbot Gasquet and Canon Moyes were hostile; and Archbishop 
Benson (though his position was admittedly difficult), not very 
forthcoming. But it is instructive to remember that the decision 
of 1896 in regard to the validity of Anglican Orders was to a 
large extent governed by precedent. There was the case of 
Dr. John Clement Gordon in 1704, and a like case in 1684. 
BE unearthed a Bull of earlier date, Prœclara Charissims, 
which gave authority to Cardinal Pole, sometime Dean of Exeter, 
who was nearly elected to the Papacy in 1550, for his severe 
= ‘treatment of the Edwardine clergy. Yet the e of that 


Bull cries aloud for further definition. It provides that those 


who have been given ecclesiastical Orders by anyone not a 
=m Bishop or Archbishop validly ordained must receive those orders 
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again from their ordinary, and in the meantime must not minister 
in the said Orders.” A further Brief sets forth that validly 
ordained ”’ means “‘ ordained and consecrated in the form of the 
Church.” Much clearly depends on the meaning of the words 
employed. 


* 


Father Bolton quotes a statement of Canon Moyes that the 


question was also considered fully on its own merits, as though 


e Holy See had never made any eters decision.” But he 
adds a paragraph from the biographer of Cardinal Vaughan to 
the effect that “The discovery of these documents not only 


shortened the labours of the Pontifical Commission, but obviously 


was well calculated to have an important influence on the decision 


of the Holy See. Leo XIII. had ordered that the whole question 
should be considered anew, but it was at least antecedently 
probable that the same evidence would bring the same verdict 


and that the facts which had convinced judges of the sixteenth 


century as to the invalidity of Anglican Orders would also 
serve to satisfy the judges of the nineteenth.” And further, he 
says, The sense of frustration and disappointment felt by Lord 
Halifax and by all who had worked with him was all the greater 
because they believed that all their efforts had never counted, 
since the Bull began with the words: Everyone must see that 
the question raised in our time had long before been definitely 
decided by the sentence of the lic See.“ The account 

given of the Malines Conversations is friendly and constructive, 

and does full justice to that great Christian prelate Cardinal 
Mercier. ers can detect in Father Bolton's references 
evidence of his distaste for “diplomacy.” The book has no 
Imprimatur and emanates from the firm which published 


Jerome’s Catholic Plea for Reunion. 


I 0o turn from recent to old history, we notice that the Tablet 
takes it much amiss that Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More 
should be commemorated in hester Cathedral and Old 
Chelsea Church, or indeed by the Church of England at all. We 
see no inconsistency. The only drawback of the Anglican 
commemoration is that it calls attention to the divided state of 
Christendom. But that is, unhappily, a fact, and just as it 
is better to confess sins than to commit them, so it is better to 
repudiate a cruel t and to glorify a noble name than to be 
silent about one of the most splendid gan of that portion of 
our history which we share with the English Roman Catholics. 
It is of course part of the brisker sort of yore Catholic propa- 
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EDITORIAL 
ganda to suggest that the Church of England began in the 
sixteenth century and was the creation of Henry VIII. or 


Luther (a wide choice). We have no intention of entering here 
upon this major issue. Pausing only to remark that this 


position is becoming more and more impossible to maintain, 


and rests, as the late Lord Asquith once said; “ upon imperfect 
historical information, we concede, as of course we must, that 
Fisher and More, like the whole Church of England till the 
Reformation, were in communion with the Pope, and were 
indeed more Pa 


But we are as much entitled to commemorate them as we 
are to commemorate Alfred or Dunstan, or Chaucer or 
Longland, Alcuin or Bede. This is the general cagse. 


It is, to be accurate, rather an understatement of the case. 
The Celtic Christianity of the North during a considerable 
period before and after the coming of St. A 


ously independent of Rome. St. Aidan, whose 1,300th anni- 
versary has just_been observed with great glory at Lindisfarne, 
had no 8 authority. And, although there was complete 
identity o 


were in some 


so different from the Roman customs that 
Wilfrid of York was gravely exercised about it. It seemed to 
him that the 1 ity was serious. It was not till th 

Synod of Whitby that England as a whole came into line. This, 
ough superficially it turned on a bit of exegetical special 
pleading, was no doubt a wise step. It would have been a 
mistake to go on being insular. It would have meant being 
cut off from the larger life and culture of the continent. Yet 
Aidan stands for much in the history of English Christianity. 
There is only slight exaggeration in Lightfoot's wellknown 
words: “Iona succeeded where Rome failed. Not 
Augustine but Aidan is the true apostle of English Christianity. 
Aidan had no authority from Rome. Yet he is commemorated 
in the Roman Catholic Calendar on August 31 as a Saint of the 


Church. It seems that it was not always deemed essential that 


+ 


a Christian should be in visible and demonstrable communion 


with the Pope. 


But to return to More. There are some peculiar circumstances. 
What sort of Pope’s man was he? In one sense he was a good 
strong one. Dom Bede Jarrett says: Remember the Papacy 

More lived under. He lived under the worst of the Renaissance 
Popes: Alexander VI. ruled and died within More’s lifetime. 


palist than a good many. They died for it. 


ugustine was curi- 


ith, the customs of Northumbrian Catholicism 
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doubt of such things as after might hap to fall in question between 


‘the secret was. 
our crown Imperial’: which till his grace with his own mouth 
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That is to say, the Papacy he knew was not the Papacy that 
you and I know and reveren t, purified, outstanding, 
spiritual. That is the marvel of his faith: That is where so 
much of his ex against his time 


quisite discernment shews up 
when the rest of the world went astray. He died for the 
Papacy that, as far as men could see, was little else than a 
a Italian princedom ruled by some of the least reputable 
of the Renaissance prinoes (The Fame of Blessed Thomas More, 
p. 113). All this is true. More swallowed a good deal. It is 
not to be supposed that he liked it, but he endured it, as many a 
Roman Catholic, many an ican, many an Orthodox and 
many a Protestant Christian has endured things which were 
— dingy not, in his judgment, quite intolerable. There 
was, as often, a choice of evils, and schism, as often, was rightly 
4 to be the greater of the twWo. No 8 ee of 
the Erasmus group, can be great enough to justify a defection 
from the Church. a Were it aaah hotles for each to try to reform 
what exists than to iment, in creating something new! 
It were well to bend all our thoughts to improving the old 
institution and curing its defects.” This was the old view, the 


Henry VIII., Edward and Queen Mary between them 
presently made it impossible for a great many to maintain. 


4 
* < a 


Nevertheless, in other matters More was a papalist of a tem- 


berate sort —in fact, of the Old English sort. Thus, when the 

ing wrote his famous work, the reward of which may still be 
seen on every British coin, More ventured to be a protester: At 
the first reading ‘whereof I moved the King’s Mane either 
to leave out that point or else to touch it more slenderly, for 


his Highness and some Pope, as between princes and Popes 
divers times have done. Whereunto his Highness answered 
me that he would in no wise anything minish of that matter, 
of which thing his Highness shewed me a secret cause, whereof — 
Inever had anything heard before.” This is from More's own 
letter to Cromwell. Son-in-law William Roper tells us what 


The King said, We received from that See 


told it me, I never heard of before.“ The King’s policy in the 
first half of his reign was to serve the temporal interests of the 
Papacy. This More never liked, and, as against it, he was a 
nationalist. But when it came to useless wars with France, 
or to the kind of nationalism which is used as a cloak for carnal 
lust, he was a Catholic (and Christian) internationalist. 
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EDITORIAL 61 


The great service rendered by Professor Chambers’ admirable 
book (Sir Thomas More, Jonathan Cape, 12s. 6d.) is to shew that 
More was not at first (in Utopia) a Protestant at heart, who 
later degenerated into a Catholic. The apparent Protestant- 
ism of Utopia, mingled with which is in any case a good deal 
of Catholic furniture and ceremonial, is intended to be a challenge 
to Christendom. It is like the reliance of the Schoolmen on 
Reason. It is like Dante’s veneration for Virgil. It is like the 
commendations in the medi val moralists of the cardinal virtues. 
It is based on what Von Hiigel used to k of as the delicate 
medisval distinction between the na and the supernatural. 
There was no intention in the medisval mind of giving anything 
but a welcome to the natural virtues nor of denying their divine 

venance. More’s point was that the reasonings and the 
intuitions of the Utopians are competent to lead men a long 
way up the hill at the top of which the Christian Revelation 
the supernatural virtues stand ready to take over. They 

supersede the trusty but pedestrian guide who had led the 
travellers up the lowerslopes. Ce. 


15 
— 


In one respect Professor Chambers seems willing to fasten 
upon Anglicans an inferiority complex. He nowhere a ee 
to attempt to estimate the precise share which the Church of 
n rightly claim in Sir Thomas, and it may be that 
he hi would be or to divide the world into Roman 
Catholics and non-Catholics. But this is what he says: 


e am not forgetting that More died for the Papacy 
-_‘ suffering death in and for the faith of the Holy Catholic 
Church,’ that his blessing belongs of right to those of the 
faith for which he died, and that the rest of us can only 
have such blessing as Esau claimed, who had lost 
his bi blessing: bless me, even 


poor sal 
irthright: Hast thou but one 
me also, O my father.’ ” 


The comparison is perhaps less damaging than it sounds, inas- 
much as Esau was ure of fact the elder brother. And he 
continues: 
And indeed some very strange and hairy Esaus are 
clamouring for the blessing of Saint Thomas More. That 
the love of Thomas More unites those who might seem 
to be separated by a considerable is shewn by the 
fact that the Karl Marx-Engels Institute of the Central 
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Practice in Daily Life.“ It is 


suggest a hyposta 
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Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet — 
should have been seeking for information about that great 

Communist Sir Thomas More from the Sisters of the 
— Street Convent, who maintain ceaseless adoration, 
Wi Say that the crime of our le in slaying Sir 
Thomas More may be forgiven. ‘It proved impossible 
for us to find out the name and address of these ladies,’ 
says the letter from the Marx-Engels Institute which ulti- 
mately reached my hands. ‘We would be infinitely 


obliged to you for letting us stow ‘what ve have found 


direction. 
Which things are a parable, . ; 


little book, New Yet Old 
undergraduate, Denzil Laborde, and is published by Heffer a 
Sons at 2s. 6d. The sub-title i is “ Talke on Christian Belief and 
well done. Mr. Laborde has 


Faith, and his style is per- 


a very mature understanding of 


suasive. His argument is that Christianity i is not a moral code, 
but a (Ste Deus dilexit mundum). It springs from the 
divine initiative, and it demands the of a religion which 
is both personal and sacramental. There are two good chapters 
and a short appendix on the Eucharist. The change that 
takes place at consecration is described as a change of values, 
but at one point the Real Presence is spoken of i in terms which 


tic union. The whole book is written in a 
spirit of eager devotion, and, whereas the presentation of the 
Faith to p> Tal is sometimes couched overmuch in terms of a 
3 ‘world-philose n for this generation,“ these pages, while 
they occasionally miss a chance of enlarging the range, make a 
direct and searching appeal to that wath is after all at the 


centre of the world—the conscience o of man. A remarkable 
little book. 
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~~ Clouds are na associated with the beneficent activity 


THE CLOUDS OF HEAVEN: AN ESCHATO- 


LOGICAL STUDY 
Tun Chisistione thought that the oad was very near. They 
expected any da to see Jesus return on the clouds and all the 
imperial strength and arnt of the world melt to 
nothing at His glance.“ To challenge so typical an utterance, 
re peated in a hundred books, would seem rash. But such is 
the p p of this essay; or at least to subject the commonly 
received opinion to re-examination. A study of Jewish eschat- 
ology will have taught the reader that the problem is a 
He will be prepared to find primitive eschatology as 
varied and ambiguous as Jewish; and so drastic a simplification 
as is here proposed: will seem suspicious. | 
Io state the thesis in a provocative way. When Our Lord 
—_ “Ye shall see the Son of Man sitting 


with the clouds of heaven, He referred 


Father, and only indirectly to a judgment of the world. The 


true meaning of His words was gradually lost until in the 
second century they were taken to mean a coming from heaven, 


an in retation 20 firmly 
| 
We begin by examining the Old Testambnht e ot 
the p bg by erg first, the conception of cloud or clouds and their 
relation to the Divine Being; then the Davidic King as a divine, 
or semi-divine, being. The source of Christ’s words in Daniel 
will best be treated along with the evidence of the apocalypses. 
Palestine has two seasons: the rainy or winter season from 
een to April, sometimes May, and the summer or dry 
ying the rest of the year, when clouds are rarely 
seen; een: e early morning mists are not uncommon. a 
0 
God, especially in the autumn, when agriculture is made possible 
by the early main and hope is born again at “the turn of the 
year.” They also shew His power, especially in thunder- 
storms, with which perhaps the name Yahweh is connected. 


The Hebrews inh igious ideas from their 
decessors in the Syrian land. 


Baal's (Hadad’s) son Aleyn, who — winter, has as iw 


at the right hand 
. and coming 
1 not to a Descent; to His vindication by the 


reli 
I. Thus in the Ras Shamra Tablets 
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64 THEOLOGY 
characteristic name he who rides upon the clouds.”* The way 
in which the Hebrews settled in Palestine connected their newt 
religious phraseology with the desert period of their hi is 
shewn by Judges v. 4, where Yahweh comes from Seir, the field 
of Edom, in a thunderstorm; also by Deut. xxxiii. 2: Yahweh 
came from Sinai, and rose from Seir unto them; he shined forth 
from Mount Paran; and he came from the thousands of holy 
ones: at his right hand was fire, a law unto them.”t The multi- 
tude of clouds following one another on a stormy day would 
naturally suggest companions, “ hosts accompanying Yahweh. 
Other passages which convey the same meaning are Deut. 
XXIIIi. 26: God. . . rideth the heaven for thy help, 
n on the skies. Psalm xviii. 10 (2 Samuel 
XXII. 11): “ He rode upon a cherub, and did fly: yea, he flew 
swiftly upon the wings of the wind,” etc.§ Psalm civ. 3: 
Who maketh the clouds his chariot.” Isaiah xix. 1: Yahweh 
rideth upon a swift cloud, and cometh unto Egypt.” Jeremiah 
iv. 13: Behold, he shall come up as clouds, and his chariots 
shall be as the whirlwind.” 
To this we must add Zechariah ii. 13, in the Greek version: 
Be silent, all flesh, before Yahweh: for he is waked up from 
the clouds of his holy ones.” | 
Broadly speaking we may sa t Yahweh rides on the 
clouds. But there is —— use of the word, in the 
singular, in which the cloud represents the presence of God. 
It is stationary, descends, or rises. We may suggest that, the 
clouds and especially the thunderstorm being traditionally 
associated with Yahweh, the summer mists which collected on 
the hilltops and were dissolved in the rays of the sun were also 
taken to symbolize His presence. The use of incense in the 
sanctuaries would also suggest the cloud that stood for the 
The es are too numerous to quote in full. They 
occur largely, be it noted, in the later sections of the tradition. 
The cloud represents the glory and the presence of God: “I 
come unto thee in a thick cloud (Exod. xix. 9). The pillar 
of cloud descended, and stood at the door of the tent: and 
(Yahweh) spake with Moses (xxxiii. 9). In xxxiv. 5 Yahweh 
descended in the cloud,” and stood with Moses.|| Moses enters 
into the midst of the cloud (xxiv. 18). In xl. 34 the cloud is 
the glory: Then the cloud covered the tent of meeting, and 
J. W. Jack, The Ras Shamra Tablets, p. 15. 
1 This cannot be proved; but at least we may say that Egypt was an unlikely 


home of origin for the symbolic use of clouds. 
Note the downpour of rain which flow 


Note the downpour of rain which followed. 5 
A thunderstorm can hardly be the basis of the symbolism here. 
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THE CLOUDS OF HEAVEN 


the glory of Yahweh filled the tabernacle.” The same cloud 
accompanies Israel on their journeys , appearing as a cloud b 
day and fire by night (36-38). — Leviticus xvi. 2, I 
appear in the cloud upon the mercy-seat, we seem to have an 
— to the incense, as also in 2 Chronicles v. 13, 14: the 


house was filled with a cloud . for the glory of Yahweh 3 


filled the house of God.” 
It will be convenient to e this line of thought into the 


The cloud, comes in 

e story o n ere it symbolizes the presence 
of God. ‘So it it the of 
as it clearly does in St. Paul’s reference to the cloud of the 
Exodus (1 Cor. x. 1, 2). 
What the cloud meant for the Jews of the first e; 
may be gathered from the mosaic floor of the recently excavated 
gere the eee pha in the Plain of Esdraelon. One el 


sacrifice of Isaac. Above the altar is a ant 


ojecting in part beyond the frame of the 
jects an open 


panel 
hand; below it is written 


Ww 
not (thy The hand is God’s the cloud is 


power, 
The parallel to the cloud of the ese am and the Ascen- 
sion is exact. 


fl 


words to the High zt, based on the 110th Psalm, „ sitting 
at the ri hand of power What Messianic concep- 
tion underlies this claim? The materia illustrating 
the Davidic Messianic King to need collecting 


here. I want, however, to * attention to recent work on the 
Psalms, which is too speculative to be accepted at present 


without reserve, but does valuable material our 


number of the Psalms are now connidebedt to be nager 
in monarchical times for the Davidic King, whose 
Year Accession Feast has attracted so much attention of late. 


It is true that this method of mterpretation involves a 


of reading between the lines, and the assumption (which presents 


no difficulty) that in ic times, when the monarchy had 
been abandoned and its ideals were assailed both by the Deutero- 


about this. 
vedédn in thes 


. x. 1, xi. 12, xiv. 


Ancient S in Palestine and Greece, p. 84. 
new views with an original approach. 
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David is the “ first-born, the highest of the Kings 


tells of his humbling and of 2 from many 
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nomist school and by the priests, the early documents were 
re-written in the light of later theory. But there is much in its 


favour. The of p was the desire of the Hebrews 
to have a “that we also may be like all the nations 
a Samuel viii. 20). Consecration to kingship had a religious 
meaning. “Thou shalt be turned into another man,” said 
Samuel to Saul (1 Sam. x. 6); and God gave him another 
heart (v. 9). The King in Babylonia and Egypt and elsewhere 
was God's Son in a 
chat Israel copied. Whatever sanctity attached to Saul was 
increased greatly when David cap Jerusalem and entered 
into the heritage of the priest-kings of that ancient city.* 
Now in Baty lonia on the fifth day of the New Year (Acces- 
sion) festival the chief priest subjected the King to a ritual 
before Marduk (Bel). The rubric runs thus:— 
When he (the King) comes before Bel, the Urigallu-priest 
= out. Sceptre, ring, divine weapons he (the ee cn 3 
tiara he removes, them in before Bel, places 
fore Bel on a seat, goes out, strikes the on the 
sits behind him, him in before wel, draws 
him by his ears, makes him kneel on the ground. . (The 
then makes a protestation of innocence, such as is common 
in the Hebrew Psalms.) f 
Something similar is thought to have taken place at Jeru- 
salem. In Psalm Ixxxix. the Davidic King is the Son of God: 
“ I will also make him my first born (v. 27)—as in Ps. i. 7: 
“Thou art my son; this day have I begotten thee."{ The 
court poet acknowledges that all Kings are “ sons of * — 
0 
earth; such a view of foreign must be an importation 
from abroad, In wv. 38 ff. we have a humiliation of the King, 
for allowing which Yahweh is reproached.§ Note that in 
vv. 38, 39 the King is at once the Christ 65 thine anointed ) and 
the Servant of Yahweh. . 
Psalm xviii. is clearly composed for the Davidio King. It 
waters, 
strong enemies, the day of K 
Psalm cxvill. is associated the Feast of Tabernacles, 
* Note the names Absalom and Solomon, taken from the name of the god Salem 
(Ass. Shalmanu), which comes apparently in 
So Marduk is said to have 8 Cf. Gressmann, p. 99 (the 
of Tutmose III. He omy othe, He bade me 


not easy 
— 
Gankel Die 
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4 26 a psalm written for a definite historical occasion coming into | 
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i Pealmen, p. 66, gives several parallels to v. 50. 
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which was combined with the New Year and Accession Festival.* 


Its liturgical purpose is unmistakable. The King is chastened, 
but not given over unto death. This ritual chastening takes 
place before the entrance into the 
of the Temple. The change in the 's fortunes is described 
as the stone which the builders orang is become the head 


of the corner.“ 
In Psalm ex. we have a court poet ad g the King in an 
style. The King is bidden to sit at the 


“ie ian or 
weh, his enemies being made the foot-stool of 


hand of V 
his feet ‘+ “My Lord” is a priest-king after the order of Mel- 


chisedek, an idea which must date from the early days of the 


monarchy, for in later times the idea of special holiness a 
to a Canaanite would not have been congenial. P Further 
evidence of the humiliation of the Messiah-King is perhaps 
afforded by Zechariah ix. 9, where “ thy King cometh unto 
thee . owly, and ri upon an ass.’ 

When all reservations and deductions. have been made, 
some remains which must be taken into account. The 
usual distinction, common in sermons even if it has disa 
from the books of scholars, between the Son of Man who came 
to serve and to suffer and the Conquer King of Jewish ex: S 
tion, does not hold good. The e Son of Man, 


the Davidic King, and the Suffering Servant—merge into one 


another. The Son of Man is the Conqueror from heaven, though 
he remains man; something of Ezekiel's son of man seems 
to survive, indeed humanit 3 an hardly fail to suggest some 
weakness and suffering King is traditionally associated 
with humiliation. * he sil the State, and the Hebrews 
suffered so much, the association was inevitable, even if it had 
not been imitated from surrounding nations. And the King 
was the servant of Yahweh, so that no clear line divides him 
from Isaiah's Suffering Servant. 
As we have said above, in post-exilic times monarchy was 
under a cloud, and the Old Testament were revised 
under the influence of new theories. But the- pattern in 
ancient social life was very strong. If, a8 is perhaps 3 
suppose that all knowledge of the ancient — of the 


was lost though popular memory is tenacious—the 
documents remained and the liturgies were recited. So the 


qualities of the ideal King of the Psalms were transferred to the 
* So Mowinckel and others; but Gunkel this view. | 
sits at the right of the god; and the Canaanite 


ablets calls Pharacoh's footstool (Gunkel, p. 482). 
1 — blessed the people (2 Sam. vi. 18; 1 Kings viii. 14); inter- 


9799 17; 1 Kings viii. „ 
(2 Sam. vi. 13; 1 Kings iii. 4, etc.). | 


ates of righteousness, | 
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‘were in Our Lord’s mind during 


which ee the Jews to contend valiantly in their 


English. The four great 
Then 


He takes His seat. The scene is the court of heaven as in 1 Kings 


—— 
> 


3 Lord's mind that it is unnecessary to attribute it to tho debates of the early church, 
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Messianic of the future. The features discussed ree 
may have been neglected in estimation but the 
not entirely lost. Jesus was able to reconcile in Himself e “Son 
of Man, she Servant, and the 

we have quoted 
the last days at Jerusalem. 


King. 
It is worth noticing that two of the 
The stone which the builders rejected is more significant if 
it was originally associated with the humbling of the Davidic 
King; and the interpretation of Psalm cx., where the priest-king 
after the manner of Melchisedek is bidden sit 


of religion. Whatever traditional material 
he formulated, or himself conceived, ideas 
struggle 
against Antiochus, so vividly told in the Books of Maccabees. 


We are here concerned with the vision in chapter vii., in the 


ee of which we shall follow the of R. H. 
d J. A. Montgomery, the latest commentators in 


representing empires, 


was seeing} | 
Till thrones were and an Ancient 


His raiment white like snow: and the hair of his head 
Alke pure wool; | 
lis throne flames of fire: and its wheels burning fire. 
10. A river of fire flowing: and dent forth from his 
Th is of to ds serving him: and myriad 
ousands of thousan and m 

mm before him. 

_ The court 2 nd the books were opened.” 


xxi. 19: I saw Yahweh si 


on his throne, and all the host 
of heaven standing by him, on hi 


ight hand and on his left. 


Daniel lifts his eyes from N to heaven 1 learns God's 


judgment on the affairs of earth. 
* Mark xii. 10, 36. Reflection on the 


Cf. Wor tne re et throne for the thrones ofthe 
house of David.” 
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13. I was seeing in the night visions, 
And behold with the clouds of heaven: one like a 
And to the Ancient he came: and before Him he was 
presented.. 


This “ man“ receives an everlasting dominion and a kingdom 
that shall not be destroyed. Then Daniel is given the inter- 
retation of the vision. The four beasts are four kingdoms, 
ut the Man is the Saints of the Most High, who will receive 
the Kingdom and possess it for ever. 

Bar enãsh, Son of Man, is of course Aramaic for man. No 
stress is laid on bar; the idea of the idiom is that endsh is the 
genus to which the individual belongs. He is “like a man,” 
that is he is man in the same sense as the lion and the bear are 


lion and bear, a representative and symbolic figure. But 


represents 


the ones of Juda; in his triumph the saints triumph. 
This i tion is supported by Dan. viii. 15, 16, where the 
angel Gabriel stands in the appearance of a man”; in ix. 21 
we read of the man Gabriel” 

The currents of eschatological thought flowed 


Saat he is an angelic who champions and 
in 


in 
the two centuries mass Poe Book of Daniel, until the 


culminated in the Christian k of Revelation and the Jewi 


Apocalypse of Ezra (our 2 Esdras). The development may be 


The prophets had no thought of a future life in a hea 
here. Eschatology as we know it originated outside Ist 
ts found in the 


en 
from Babylonia in 
basis of the later 


re times and did not form the 
f — 
as à part o 

9 was of two kinds. The one kind taught the 
coming of a Messiah who would set up a temporal rule in 
Palestine, re-establish the supremacy of Israel, and annihilate his 
enemies. The Messiah is human and dies like other men. In 
the other kind the an ism was not between Jews and 
Gentiles but between God and the supernatural powers of evil; 
the Messiah is transcendental and has existed from before the 
Creation. The second type was really irreconcilable with the 
Tho exact words in the Greek Bible are: Theodotion, ral wera rod 
od ws dvOpdwou épybuevos (LXX, . . ws vids 700 dvOpdwou Mark xiii, 26, 
er vedérhais ; Matt. xxiv. 30, eri ray ; Lukexxi.27... 


er reg; Mark xiv. 62 . . . nerd rar ; Matt. Xxvi. 64. . ert rd 
t See Oesterley, An Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha, pp: 56 ff. 


prophets were derived 


ypses, the ideas of which came in later 
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70 THEOLOGY 


first, but it contained elements of it, without which its teaching 
would not have won acceptance. 


The following quotations from Enoch are peng according 
to Dr. Charles’ views of date. 


1. Pre- Maccabœan. 


xxv. 3: “ This high mountain which thou hast seen, whose 
summit is like the throne of God, is His throne, where the Holy 
Great One, the Lord of Glory, the Eternal King, will sit, when 
He shall come down to visit the earth with ess. 
x. 2: The Head of Days sat on the t . 
and the angels, and the eres stood before Him.“ f 


2. 105-64 
xlv. 3: “On that ss Mine Elect One shall sit on the throne 
of glory and shall try their works. . 


5: “ Then I cause Mine Elect One to dwell amon 
Xvi. 1: „And I saw One who had a head of days, and His 
head was white like wool, and with Him was another being 
whose countenance had the appearance of a man, and His face 
was nn of graciousness, like one of the holy angels. 

“ And I asked the angel who went with me and shewed 
939 concerning that Son of Man, who 
of — and whence he was, and why he went with the Head 
2. "And he answered and said unto me: This is the Son 
of Man sho hath righteousness . . . (he shall raise up the 


nighteous and put down the wicked).” 
xlvii. 3: “ In those days I saw the Head of Days when He 
seated Himself upon the throne of His glory, and the books of 


the living were opened before Him; and His host which is 
in heaven above and His counsellors stood before Him. 


‘xlviii. 2: And at that hour the Son of Man was named in 
the p 8 of the Lord of , and his name before the Head 


* he tought of Mea 3: 
“ For, behold, Yahweh cometh forth out ab 
tread u 


barest summary can be attempted in this sexi Co plete 
‘ ion. m 
will be found in Volz. 
EXxxiii.-xo. (165-161 B. o.) and Ixxii. (before-110 . o) there 
importance for our purpose. 

many references to the new creation. That Endæeit Urzeit was a 
——— 2 Cf. Gen. i. 1: In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth; Rev. xxi. 1: “ I saw a new heaven and a new earth.“ 
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3. “ Yea, before the sun and the signs were created, before 
the stars of the heaven were made, his name was named before 
the Lord of Spirits . 

6. And 
before Him, before the creation of the world and for evermore. 
2 “And the Elect One shall in those days sit on My 

ne.“ 


throne of his glory. 4 

* the of Man — hidden, 

and the Most reserved in the presence o might, 
and revealed him to the elect.“ 

ix. 27: And he sat on the throne of his glory, and the sum 

of oo was given unto the Son of Man. . 

For that Son of Man has 


appeared, ‘and has coated 
himself on the throne of his glory. 


3. Chapters i-. (the latest part, but yet pre-Christian). 
i. 4: “ The eternal God will tread upon 
Mount Sinai.. and appear in the strength of His might from 


the bn of heavens.” 
„And behold! He cometh with ten thousands of His 


holy. ones to execute judgment upon all, and to d all the 
ungodly.“ God Himself comes and not the Son of Man—a 
reversion to older phraseology. 7 , 


Note that the Son of Man, or Elect One, e in ideen 
8 throne of his glory (xlv. 3, Kii. 5)T and descends to 
after heaven earth have been transformed. 

0e — er passages from the Pseudepigrapha we select the 
following. 
1. The Messianic is an earthly ruler who will purge 
out the wicked and exalt Israel above the nations (Psalms of 
Solomon xvii. 23 to end). Exra- n (2 Esdras vii. 29): 
After these years . . . my son the Messiah shall die, and all 
in whom there is human brea Testament of Judah xxiv. 1: 
And after these thin shall a star arise to you from Jacob 
in , and a man arise from my seed like the sun of 
teousness, walking with the sons of men in meekness and 
rightonunes, and no sn shall be found in him,” 

2. An important passage in the A . 1 
. . states: ** And it shall come to * 


quoted in Jude 14, 16. + Micah i. 3, eto. 
i y, a8 in Dan. vii., which Enoch follows. 


The translation, as throughout this section, is taken from Charlee, Apoerypha 


and 


xii. 6:2 . when they see that Son of Man sitting on the 


the earth (even) on 
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when the time of the advent of the Messiah is fulfilled, that 
he shall return in glory (cum implebitur adventus 
Messia, et redibit in gloria). “This seems to mean that after 
his reign the M return in glory to heaven,“ sa 
Dr. Charles.“ But the context reads v. The Messiah 
does his work on earth, returns to heaven, and then in the 
following verses comes the Resurrection. It is temptin 
connect the with the doctrine of the Priteal ‘Mae 
ought of as a 


(Urmensch), whose coming to earth to rule is th 
return. In any case, either advent (parousia) is used of 
the co of the Messiah to heaven, or return is used of 
his first coming to earth. 3): 
And I beheld, and lo ! the wind ca to come up out of the 
heart of the seas as it were the form of a man. And I beheld, 
With the pre-existence of the ma com 
that of the heavenly Jerusalem (A — of 1 iv. 3), and 
even of Moses (Assumption of i. 14). More important 
for future developments was 3 — that Wisdom was 
present at the Creation (Wisd. ix. 9). 


Orthodox Judaism finally repudiated the apocalypses, ex- 


cepting the Book of Daniel, but the beliefs found in them are 


so strongly represented in the New Testament that we are 
safe in assuming that the circles in Palestine in which Messianic 
expectations flourished looked for a Messiah of the kind de- 
scribed above. That Jesus and His disciples studied written 
copies of Enoch and similar books need not be supposed, but 
clearly raw for the 4 — — of the 


W. K. Lowraer CLanxR 
_ (To be continued.) 
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MEMORANDUM SOME POINTS RECENTLY 
THE SOUTH INDIA SCHEME 


Sent to a 0 in India, and read at u meeting of theo- 
logians at Oxford, 1935, by the Warden 


5 ion.—I understand that the Metropolitan, in 


allowing congregations to receive the Holy Communion from 
a not ordained, relies the “ 
* Op. cit., ii. 498. : 
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THE SOUTH INDIA SCHEME 


of dispensation ” accorded to a Diocesan Bishop under Declara- 
tion 4 of the Constitution of the Church of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon (p. 15)—+.c., of suspending or m in special 
cases, if there seems to him good cause, the strict letter of the 
ecclesiastical law.” 

This power of 


the 
Colombo, of November 16, 1932; where, relying ying upon E. G. 
Wood, The of the Church, 9 of 
Canon Law), they point out that 

The inferior cannot the of the 
though ‘bishop parish plesk aay. alo’ that in certain 


cases, it does not apply. Thus, a sick man must by natural law 


have food convenient for him on a fast day, although the fast 
see by ecclesiastical law. Such a nsation is not 
a | t a judicial act, applying to a particular case. 
The law i is aac removed, but its tion is suspended. But 
a dispensation proper is a legislative act; and, to understand it, 


solvit. Such dispensation is a 
removal of the obligation of a It is particular, because 
it affects one or more persons idly dinighated: It is limited, 
because the may not be removed the cir- 
cumstances or conditions requiring or 

removal. It is temporary, use when the 3 
alter, the ——— ceases and the obligation revives: cessante 

ese es to the n given under 

South — for at 
a service celebrated by a minister not episcopally ordained, it 
is clear that no dispensation, such as is known to the Catholic 
Church, can reach to the permission It is a “ funda- 
mental principle (Constitution 7) of the Catholic Church 
that “to no person except a Bishop or a Priest is it committed 
or allowed to celebrate the Holy Eu ”; and as the authority 
of the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon is inferior to that of 
the Catholic Church, it has no power to grant such permission. 


icular, limited, temporary 


Further, as proposed by the Scheme, the is not to 
affect persons specially designated, but Page ag gore and so is 
not particular, but ne And „it is not necessarily 


to cease after the interim period of Lee voce . 
temporary but likely to e permanent. other words, the 
customs will become general and permanent; and the obli 
tions of the law to the contrary will be not dispensed but 


stroyed. 


law. 
XXXI. 182 6 


dispensation was dealt with by the letter of 
Regius Professor of Divinity and others to the Bishop of 


oro. (bout: in Lex ligat, dispensuio 


No dispensation can reach to the abrogation of the 
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THEOLOGY 


II. Similar proposals and similar repudiation of them belong 


to the treatment of Confirmation under the Scheme.—({1) The 


law of the Catholic Church is that which is embodied in the 
rubric: “There shall none be admitted to Holy Communion, 
until such time as he be confirmed, or be ready and desirous to 
be confirmed.” True, this has been alleged to be but a disci- 
plinary requirement of the reformed Church of England; but 
it merely repeats the rubric of the Sarum Manual (W. Maskell, 
Mon. Rit., i. 35 seq.), and the Constitution of Archbishop Peck- 
ham, in 1281 (J. Johnson, Canons, ii. 278); and the obligation 
runs back upon the place of Confirmation between Baptism and 
Communion in the whole rite of Christian Initiation; which gives 
the norm of Catholic Tradition in this matter both in East and 

West. It is true that in the Roman Catholic Church today 
- Communion is often given before Confirmation, but always on 
the assumption that — ne follow. If, then, Con- 
firmation, or desire to be confirmed, is the necessary preliminary, 
or sequel, to Communion according to the law and practice of 
the Catholic Church, then no di tion from it can cover its 
omission; if we are to hold to the rules of dispensation given 
above. 25 

(2) The suggestion that Confirmation is not of im nce 
is due to ignorance of its true nature. It is not something added 
to Baptism, but the complement of Baptism: and Baptism 
is therefore incomplete without it. Thus Confirmation was in 
early days, from the New Testament onwards, not a separate 
sacrament to itself, but essentially one thing with the sacrament — 
of Baptism. .. What in the New Testament is called Baptism 
with the Spirit is nothing else than the gift of the Spirit imparted 
through the laying- on of hands that accompanied Baptism: and 
in the only ancient treatise that touches — on the 
distinction between the two rites they are correlated as baptisma 
aque and baptisma Spiritus. So Dr. Turner, in Catholic and 
Apostolic, 140, referring to the De Rebaptismate, c. 10, an African 
treatise of c. 256 (ap. Cyprian, op. iii. 82, ed. Harnack). Baptism 
commonly meant at that date Baptism and Confirmation 
ed as two moments in a single action, as in Cyprian, 
Ep. bun., § 8 (Per baptisma autem Spiritus sanctus accipitur, 
et sic baptizatis et Spiritum sanctum consecutis ad bibendum 
-calicem Domini pervenitur, ed. Harnack, ii. 707). It was 
only when it was necessary to distinguish them, as in the dis- 
cussions of heretical baptisms, that they were distinguished, 
and such a phrase as utrumque sacramentum was used 
(Cyprian, Epp. IXxii. § 1, and Ixxiii. § 21). This tradition that 
Baptism and Confirmation are two parts of one rite is ob- 
servable in the prayer for the Septiform Spirit, which accom- 
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panied the laying-on of hands in the Gelasian Sacer of 
the seventh century (ed. A. H. Wilson, 87); and is no less 
clear from the ori use of confirmare to mean not to 
strengthen but to “confirm.” Thus, in the Ordo Romanus I., 
§ 20, the Archdeacon of Rome is to “confirm” the com- 
munion of the Faithful by the Chalice to those 
whom the Pope has communicated with the Host (ed. C. Atchley, 
142); and according to Isidore of Seville ( 636), the phrase e 
Confirmatio sacramenti was used in Spain to denote the 1 
invocation of the Holy Spirit in the Mass as completing the 94 
m (De ecel. off. I. xv., § 3). But, later on, a new sense 1 
was attached to Confirmation, when it was taken to mean 1 
‘ strengthening,” as by St. Thomas Aquinas (cf. robur spiri- at 
tuale, Summa III., q. Ixxii., art. 2); relying, in all good faith, A 
on a spurious letter of Pope Melchiades, 311-7314 (ibid., art. 1), 1 
included in the Forged Decretals of c. 845. Hence the later 


doctrine of the Western Church — our own included — that it is 


art. 1 ‘ 
conferring an increase of strength (augmentum . ri 
ibid.) proper to growing years. The original m Con- 1 
firmation and its o connection with the 
thus to have entirely escaped the Bishops of the Lambeth : 
Conference. They appear to have been unaware that Con- i 
35 is the complement of Baptism, and e. therefore a 

mplete without it. They have consequently | 
— it in the Sacrament of Baptism, as part of one of the 

—. sacraments universally necessary to salvation, where they 0 
may be had; and so have left the way open to the authors of | 

| 


a distinct sacrament ( lale sacramen 


ed explicitly 


the South Indian Scheme to leave it o ptional, and to treat it 
merely as one among other edifying rites | to full member- 
ship of the Church. Wesleyans, tionalists and others 
of the uniting bodies are ready enough to do this, because 
Confirmation occupies no ter position among Protestants. 
Thus, to take a typically Lutheran service such as that given 
in The Swedish Rite, edited by E. E. Yelverton (p. 104 seg.). It 
is conducted by the parish minister; merely announces that the 
recipients now have the right to communicate; and omits the i 
laying-on of hands and the enumeration of the Sevenfold Gift of a 
the Holy Spirit. Calvin went further, and discarded the whole a 
thing on the ground that, as miracles ceased with the Apostolic — 
age, the — of hands away with the miraculous ie ql 
signs that accompanied it (Inst. IV., Xix. 6). Why, then, should | 
the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon, being as it is 

(aceording to its Constitution, p. 7) “a part of the one hol 
catholic and Apostolic Church,” —— way to proposals w 


have their root in of non-Catholic origin?” n 
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THEOLOGY 


III. We pass on next to the claim that a presbyter should 
go He in the consecration of a Bishop. This is a claim 
by the same tradition, which runs back upon Calvin’s 
the 8 ion that 

the only Church polity is that which is laid down in Eph. iv. 11, 
he dismissed Apostles, Prophets, and Evangelists as intended 
by God only for the beginning of His Kingdom; except in so 
far as an apostle was necessary in Calvin's own day to bring 
back the Church, as Moses recovered Israel from 
darkness, from Anti-Christ to Christ Himself. Leavin r 
a loophole for the validity of his own call, he held that 
and Doctors were the ministers in perpetuity. * 
there is but a nominal distinction, he said, between bishops, 
pastors, and ministers. “Duo autem sunt que 
tuo manent: gubernatio et cura pauperum. Gubernatores 
e plebe delectos, qui censure et 
exercen una cum episcopis preessent” (Inst. 
IV., iii. 8). Onittting the elder as thus a disci officer, a 

f ministers as between bishop and presbyter is the out- 
ending mark of the presbyterian policy; and it is to exhibit 
the consecration ofa Bishop. 

But in the Pastoral Epistles there is a clearly marked dis- 
tinction between the office of the bishop (81a ris émBéoews rd 
xeipav pov, 2 Tim. i. 6 and the function of the presbyter (uerd 
xeipav Tov mpeoBvrepiov, 1 . Iv. 14) at 
the laying-on of hands in tion. The presbyters merely 
do so, as consenting to the promotion of the presbyter now being 
sistent meaning e e of presbyters in the 
Ordinals—viz., that they are not the equals of the bishop but 
his assistants. Thus, in the prayer Deus honorum omnium of 
the sixth century or earlier, which is the form of aah 1 0 
for the ordination of a presbyter, their relation to the bish 
compared with that of the venty to Moses, and the bia 
88 Da us, Pater, hos famulos tuos 
ova 1 visceribus eorum spiritum sanctitatis. 
a te, Deus, secundi meriti munus e 
Sint probi co-operatores ordinis nostri (Sacr. Leon, 
ed. C. L. Feltoe). In the older and as yet earliest 
ordinal, c. 225, of The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus —— is 
a marked difference between the function of the resbyters at 
the ordination of a bishop, and their privilege at the ordination 
of presbyters. On the former occasion, Episcopus ordinetur 
electus ab omni populo; quique, cum nominatus fuerit et 
placuerit omnibus, conveniet populum una cum presbyteris 
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et his qui praesentes fuerint episcopi, die dominica. Con- 
sentientibus omnibus, imponant super eum manus: et pres- 
byterium adstet quiescens. Omnes autem silentium habeant, 
orantes in corde propter descensionem Spiritus: ex quibus unus 
praesentibus episcopis ab omnibus manus 
ei qui ordinatur episcopus, oret ita ene. . Duchesne, 
Ohristian Worship, 526). On the latter occasion : Cum autem 
resbyter ordinatur, imponat manum super caput eins 18 
— contingentibus etiam ; et dicat . .. hed, 
530). “A presbyter,” as Dr. Brightman comments, “is or- 


— by the bishop, who i imposes his hand and recites the 


of ordination, the existing presbyters joining with him 

in ee — of hands. This co-operation, it is explained, 

does not import that the presbyters have authority to ro 

they impose their hands because they share ‘the common 

Spirit ’ who is invoked 2 the ordinand, tens thereby by they set 
e ordaining 


(Sari) Hist. 
ed. H. B. Sete). 


Ch. and Min., 400 seg., y the bishop 
is related to the presbyter as su 


presbyter cannot ordain his „much less his ior: for 
without any dispute the less is blessed vy the greater (Heb. 
vu. 7), not the greater by the less. 

IV. Finally, this relation of bishop to 


presb 
to inferior followed upon the fundamental Lect of the 
office of a bishop, and he 


elps to explain why it is that, for a valid 
eucharist, it should be ministered bys while baptism 
may be validly ministered, in case of necessity, by a layman. 


The principle is that the bishop, as summus sacerdos 
(Tert., De 


o. 17), has plenary competence in respect 
of the Sacraments, and is the normal minister of them all 


(Swete, op. cit., 381); and it is only a question how far he found 
it n to delegate them. With the on of the 


expansi 
Church, he had to delegate most of them— Mass and Penance, 


with other ies such as preaching—to the parish 
priest: baptism, since of the two sacraments necessary to salva- 
tion it was the more n as the title to the rest, he had to 


delegate even to laymen; but one sacrament the bishop never 


delegated, viz., Ordination: nor, absolutely, Confirmation 


because, if not personally ministered by him, it could only be 
ministered with chrism which he had consecrated. “‘ Generally 
speaking, it may be said that all li 


right the privilege of the episcopate who possess the fulness 


of the priesthood. y all the sacraments were adminis- 
tered by the bishe op or by delegtes chosen by him and acting 
in close conjunction wi But, in course of time, 


the * without laying down in any way its supreme 


to inferior; and, 


as of superior 


turgical ceremonies are by 
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— authority, allowed the priesthood to become the ordinary 
1 ministers for the due performance of certain sacramental rites. 
A Other rites, on the contrary, have been reserved for the plenary 
. sacerdotal powers of the bishop” (The Roman Pontifical, by 
1 Dom Pierre de Puniet, 70). It is not the case that such powers 
* belonged indifferently to the members of the Church and then 
1 were concentrated upon, or monopolized by, the priesthood. It 
1 is the other way round: the authority belonged 1 to 
oz the bishop, and he never delegated the right to celebrate the 
a Eucharist to any minister below the of a priest. The 
„ estion, therefore, is not Why can 4 priest alone consecrate 
i e Eucharist ?” but How came it about that any sacrament 
H can be celebrated by anyone but the bishop ?”’ 15 

. If this be the theory of the episcopate, as underlying the 
ft practice of the Church from the beginning, under no circum- 
a stances can Catholics consent to receive the sacraments from, 
1 or to remain in communion with, a ministry constituted on other 
. i principles. These principles are such as are involved in three 
1 theories of the mi now offered to us: 

„ ) The theory of a parity of ministers, as developed in 


byterianism. | 
93 The theory of the equal validity of existing ministries, 
as set forth in a Memorandum on the Status of the existing 
Free Church Ministry put forth at Lambeth on July 6, 1923 
to the effect that the ministries which imply a sincere intention 
to preach Christ's Word and administer the Sacraments as 
Christ has ordained, and to which authority so to do has been 
solemnly given by the Church concerned, are real ministries 
Word ber. Sacraments in the — 
ough in varying degrees 1 ar or defective (G. K. A. 
Bell, Documents on Christian Unity, 159). But this theory 
has not yet been endorsed by the Anglican Communion; and it 


either goes too far or not far enough. Too far, because only 
ministries standing in the Apostolic Succession are valid on the 


Catholic reading of history. Or not far enough; for, if this is 
true of the ministries of the Free Churches, why not invite 


1 them at once to celebrate the Holy Communion at our altars ? 
1 What have irregularity or defect to do with the matter if they 
it are valid and so great a cause as Christian re- union is at stake 
1 (3) The theory of the Bishop of Gloucester that Order is 

f valid by whomsoever conferred, provided only that lit is 
a given by means of the imposition of hands with prayer 
111 (Bampton Lectures, 311 seg.). In other words, valid Orders 
aa ate to be equated with valid baptism; and only the proper 


ministration, not the proper 
sacrament. 


minister, is necessary to the 
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But Catholics can never consent to a union built upon the 


abandonment of the Catholic Ministry; and if the Episcopate 

is only to survive, at option, as a convenient or historic form 

of government, then there is as much to be said, perhaps more, 

for governmental efficiency, in favour of presb 
a 

of Church government, could scarcely be called historic (Stubbs, 
Visitation aes p. 130). 

I cannot 2 to uote, in conclusion, the 
by Bishop Gore at the urch Congress 
a warning immediately confirmed by Dr. Dee The Anglican 
communion would certainly be rent in twain on the day on which 
any non-episcopally ordained minister was formally allowed 
within our communion to celebrate the Eucharist, and any 
Colonial Church of our communion which recognized in this way 
the validity of non-episcopal Orders would either be disowned 
by other parts of the Anglican communion or, if that were not 
the case, would . 
at home.” 


or 


B. J. Kipp, D. D. 


THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF BENJAMIN 
WHICHCOTE 


I 


WsIcHcoTE was the most celebrated er in 
Cambridge, from the death of Laud until the Restoration. He 
was leader of the Cambridge Platonists, who enlightened the 
University by teaching Christian Humanism. The home of this 
movement was Emmanuel College, which was noted for its 
excellent scholars and puritan traditions. But Whichcote and 
his friends parted 
or, wren ig and sought to sweeten religion with the temper of 
philosoph 

They Ae oyed the doubtful privilege. of a scholastic educa- 
tion.* They may have known sufficient of the work of Bacon 
to dislike his careful separation of religion and reason. 1 
had read the writings of Descartes with nn appro 
perhaps in Be sunlit philosophy they felt the co 
atheism. studied Ho and opposed his bie 
They rej ected a bis doctrine that men were controlled by interest 


asinine feast of sow-thistles and brambles.’ 
ion, 


Further, the Historic Episcopate, merely as a method 


at Cambridge in 1910; 


. Cause a division within our communion 


from these traditions. They disliked puritan 


res 
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80 THEOLOGY 
and fear, and asserted their responsibility to the eternal principles 
of Right and Wrong. Sati 
Thus they were opposed to dogmatism in religion and 
atheism in philosophy. And the driving power behind their 
opposition was Platonism.* Plotinus was studied at Cambridge 
in 1633, and ps a little earlier. He ht new life to 
the puritan scholars of Emmanuel. They remained faithful to 
their bibles and, for the most part, to the li and articles of 


the Church of England. But they could not forget that they 
had learnt the value of reason from Plato and Plotinus; and the 
use of it transformed their religion. 

II 


In the year 1651, Doctor Tuckney was Master of Emmanuel. 
In September of that year he wrote to Doctor Whichcote, his 
old pupil, and at that time Provost of King’s College and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, to complain of the emphasis on 
reason in hissermons. The correspondence which followed may 
still be read with pleasure, in parts; and lurking between the 
arguments on Faith and Grace are some facts about Whichcote. 
His boyhood was in the parish of Burford in the 
south-east corner of ire. In this parish, one and a 
gone miles apart, were situated the farms of Stoke and 
. In 1587 their owner was George Fox, Esq., and he died 
in that year, before realizing that he would be the grandfather 
of Benjamin Whichcote. Shortly after his death, the Which- 
cotes, coming perhaps from the ancient family of that name 
living at Harpeswell in Lincolnshire, captured part of his estate, 
and his daughter. Stoke House and its adjoining lands cost 
them £1,225. This house is situated on a hill, commanding a 
view to the south of the rising slopes of Herefordshire, and to 
the west of the hills of Wales. At present the back of the house 
is said to retain some features of the Whichcote residence, and 
on the front is a dial bearing the date 1702, when the family 
was still there. Here, about 1597, Christopher Whichcote 
carried his wife Elizabeth, from the neighbouring family at 
Greet; and in 1609 their son Benjamin was born. They took 
him to be baptized at Burford parish church. The ceremony 
over, the following entry was made in the parish register: 
Mar. 15. Beniamin, s. Christopher Whitchcott, gent., & 
Hlizabeth his w. b. 
Such excursions were familiar: Benjamin was their tenth child. 
He grew up amid rural solitude and puritan traditions; but 


* Including Neo-platonism. The Cambridge Platonists did not distinguish 
between them. | 
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when he was eleven his father died. His mother, still vigorous, 
removed with some of her children to Shrewsbury, where she 
survived her husband forty-six years. She did not die till 
Whichcote had come and gone as Provost of King's, and all her 


twelve children were either dead or turned . She now 
shares with her grand-daughter a flat stone the south 


wall of St. Julian’s Church.“ Whether Whichcote went with 
her to Shrewsbury we do not know. At any rate, he did not 
accompany his younger brother Jeremy to 1225 School. 
And we next find him, in 1626, entering Emmanuel as a ol 


sioner, paying his own expenses without t or scho 


His tutor was Dr. Tuckney. In 1633 he was elected Fellow sig 


his college. In 1636 he was ordained both deacon and 
and a yet Sunday afternoon lecturer at — 
where reached Reason with such persistence that in his 
letters Tue ey complains of his so large discourse about it,” 
which was but the "fourth edition of what many of them had 
heard before.“ 

The early relations of tutor and pupil must have been 


exemplary : 


Sir, for yourself; hens your first coming to Cambridge, 

I truly said, I loved you: as finding you then studious and 
ious, and very loving and observant of me. I remember, 
Tihs thought you somewhat cloudy and obscure in your 
expressions: ar teh then I left you.“ J 


During Tuckney's absence from Cambridge (1627-1 644), his 
news of his pupil caused him some misgiving: 


L have heard; that, when you came to be Lecturer in 
the college, you in a great measure for the year laid aside 
other studies; and betook yourself to Philosophy and 


Metaphysics: which, some think, you were then so 
that ever since 
mould, both in your 
Whilst you were Palo 5 


urse, and preaching. . 
ho you were cast into the 


of very learned and ingenious men; who, I fear, 


at least some of them, studied other authors more than 


Scriptures; and Plato and his scholars above others.’’§ 


Not el the Fellows of Emmanuel, but the undergraduates, were 


by this taste for Greek philosophy. For Whichcote— 


“ set young students much on reading the ancient Pi- 
sophers; chrefly Plato, Tully, and Plotinus.“ “ 


ou have been cast into that 
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ever Whichcote may have read, he did not pass 
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And he had some able pupils. Among them were John Wor- 


thington, afterwards Master of Jesus, and John Smith, whose 
Discourses are perhaps the most attractive of all the writin 

of the Cambridge Platonists. A pleasant anecdote of Which- 
cote’s affection for his friends probably belongs to this period. 
He was “ once in conversation with Sterry on some obscure 
points in Divinity, when he explained himself with such ease 
and clearness that the doctor, rising from his seat and embracin 
him, exclaimed: ‘ Peter, thou hast overcome me; thou art a 

He never regretted this time spent on secular reading. 


be time I have spent in Philosophers, I have no cause 
to repent of; and the use I have made of them, I dare not 
disown: . . . I find the Philosophers that I have read, 
good; so far as they go: and it makes me secretly blush 
before God, when I find either my head, heart or life 


challenged by them.“ f 
Nevertheless, he selected with care: 
In reading Heathen authors, I have affected to imitate 


the Bee; rather than the Spider.“ ft 


He also read some scholastic writers; though he asserts that 
between 1637 and 1651 he had not spent twenty-four hours on 
them. To this Tuckney could only reply that a surprisin 
number of their phrases found their way into his sermons, an 
he must conclude: ** 


That either those few hours of your converse with 
them made a very deep impression in you, moulding you 
much that way; or, as nascitur non fit poeta, that the 
natural frame of your head was much in that channel.”§ 5 


early the kind of thing a tutor ought to know. But what- 
for an accom- 
plished scholar. And we may trust his own assertion: 


I have not read many books; but I have studied a few: 
meditation and invention have been rather my life, than 
reading.“ 

In 1641 he was an unsuccessful candidate for the Gresham 
Professorship of Divinity. Two years later he married Mrs. 
Craddock, widow of the Governor of Massachusetts. We know 
little of this lady save that she once told her husband how 


_ ® Preface to Vol. II. of Sterry’s sermons, “ The Rise, Race, and Royalty of the 
Kingdom of God.” 
Letters, p. 128. 


Letters, p. 54. 
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LIFE OF BENJAMIN WHICHCOTE 83 


much she was revived ” by one of Tuckney’s excellent sermons. 
About the same time he retired to North Cadbury in Somerset, 
a living presented to him by the College. 

there was no joy in Cambridge. A puritan garrison had already 
been stationed there a year. And in January, 1643, Parliament 
commissioned the Earl of Manchester to examine all provosts, 
masters, and fellows of colledges, all students and members of 
the University, to eject whomsoever he wished, to sequester 
their estates and revenues, and appoint successors. In December 


his forerunner, John Dowson, was down pictures and 
windows. But the puritan soldiery had ceased to 
exercise themselves in King’s Chapel when Whichcote was 
appointed Provost in 1644, in succession to Dr. Collins, He 
—— his predecessor and probably thought the alteration 
. The arguments by which his scruples yielded to his 
duty may still be seen. He insisted that Dr. Collins should 
receive half the stipend of the Provostship. He helped to 
redeem the sequestered property of George Heath, an ejected 
Fellow of Corpus Christi. And next year Dr. Holdsworth, the 
ejected Master of Emmanuel, wrote to his “ much esteemed 
pie Whichcote, offering to surrender a portion of his library, 
to give his furniture to his successor, and to make 
college plate he had sent away, probably for the support of 
Charles I. Dr. Holdsworth was generous. He was in the 
Tower. Whichcote was the only one of the newly appointed 
Heads who refused to take the Covenant, and Tillotson says 
that the greater part of the Fellows of King’ s were exempted 
through his intercession. At the same time, Tuckney returned 
to Emmanuel as Master, and two puritan divines, Arrowsmith 


and Hill, were made Master of St. John’s and sea re- 
spectively : 


And thus four very intimate Friends, after a se 


paration 
of some years, saw each other again, in the several most 


honourable stations in the University.” * 


This fair puritan sky was soon clouded by the opinions of 
Whichcote. Youngest but most influential of the four, his 


views had changed within the last twelve years; he had parted 


from the puritan tradition, and was actively propagating his 
characteristic doctrines. The young Masters of Arts hankered 
after this new teaching. His friends opposed him with their 
authority, but stifled their private discontent; until in 1651 it 
broke out in Tuckney’s letter which we have already noticed. 
After this hap oy but ill-fated reunion Whichcote resigned his 


Sm eee ving. But his new college presented him to the 


_ ™ Preface to Letters, p. xx. 


He was wise, for 


good the 
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was invited in 1655 to advise him on 


THEOLOGY 


living of Milton in Cambridgeshire. In 1649 he was created 
Doctor of Divinity at a cost of £40 0s. 6d., though half of this 
was needed to provide a supper for the college. * A year later, 
W n, who had been one of his pupils at uel, 
and whom he had va adh a disputed fellowship, consulted 
him as to whether he should ayers the proffered Mastership of 
Jesus. Worth ke , and married Whichcote’s 
niece. The Mistress of rally = ege was seventeen. But we 
have to thank her husband for much information about “ Uncle 
Provost,” who performed the ceremony. 

‘Whichcote’s fame steadily in In 1651 he was Vice- 
Chancellor. He contributed to a volume of Latin verses dedi- 
cated to Cromwell on the occasion of with Holland. He 
he toleration of the Jews. 
The Protector lamented the disa ent of his advisers and 
requested their prayers; but the Jews did not benefit. When 
he died there were more excellent hexameters from the 


“ high-minded Provost of King's, whose sincerity shamed the 
flatteries of other contributors.t| In 1659 he combined with 


Tuckney and others in sup orting Matthew Poole’s scheme for 
main poor students of choice ability“ at the University. 
In the matter of theology his breach with Tuckney was never 
healed. But he helped to elect him to the 5 — 
and their relations remained friendly till lost their places 
at the Restoration. 
[Tuckney] took his short w from 
Cambridge and lived private and re in London; till 
the Plague, the Fire, and the Five Mile Act drove ‘him 


out of the great City. yg See 
Whichcote tried to retain his Provostship. To this end, he 


wrote to Lord Lauderdale; but an enco g reply was all he 
could obtain. And the 's hand, which he kissed in June, 
turned him out in July. If is Majesty did not remember that 


* MS. Harl. No. 7,045, 9 Expense circa gradum doctoratus in s. theo- 
1648. From ’s paper - book: 


01 04 06 
00 05 00 
02 05 08 
08 06 04 
| 04 00 00 
00 05 00 
Supper Feb 22., for the act 20 00 00 
ho oookee mai llege d. Maii 16 03 06 00 
co 
Rooper ii 28. 00 03 00 
40 00 06 


J. B. Mullinger, Univ. of Cambridge, iii., p. 517. 


Preface to Letters, p. x. 
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Whichcote had never been elected Fellow, and therefore could 
not legally be Provost, of King’s, the information was supplied 
by his chaplain, Dr. Fleetwood, who wanted the place. The 
college was sorry to see him go. “ He had been an enco 


of learning and virtue,” wrote one of the senior Fellows; had 
never persecuted any of us on difference of opinion, and had 
deserved well of the whole society.” In August he heard of 
the dismissal of Dr. Worthington, who retired, a man, to 
his living at Fen Ditton, near Cambridge. In ber he 
arranged that Worthington should have a small estate of his, 
three miles beyond Newmarket, in exchange for a half-share in 
some land near Chesterton which had proved difficult to manage. 
The rector of Fen Ditton was 1 The estate brought a 
rent of £45 per annum, and a tenant who could well afford to pay 
it. But Whichcote’s kindness did not end there. In January 
he arranged that his nephew Paul should go to Fen Ditton for 
tuition between leaving school and entering the University. 
Thirty pounds per annum which he brought for “diet and 
teaching was welcome to Worthington, who could well spare 
quarter of an hour in the morning and another in the afternoon 
to struct him.“ At the same time Whichcote complains of 
his old infirmity ” on account of which I shall not stir abroad 
this month so I cannot act for Mr. Hartlib as I would.“ T Samuel 
Hartlib was the friend of Milton, Pepys, and Boyle; he spent 
his 2 in N works, in helping poor scholars, and in 
sending books to his friends. He was o in need of money, 
and Whichcote had been generous. Once there was a fire in 
his room: : 
„Many of m 1 were spoiled. I could wish Dr. 
Whicheote 2 3 I have A friends as he hath 
been in my distressed condition.“ 4 
In October, 1661, Whichcote took a house in Bednal Green. 
And he was suffering from the quartan ague, a fever whose 
N recurred every four days. In the following February 
e went to Cambridge, and Worthington noticed that his ague 
had shaken him. Many remedies were suggested, but he thought 
it best to wait patien 
normally disa 
with the Act o 
friars. 


5 November, 1662, having complied 
niformity, he-was elected to the cure of Black- 
But the Fire destroyed his church. 


Blackfriars church (that had steeple) buried 
the heaps that the old clerk who hath been there forty 
years could not discern where the church had stood.“ 5 


* Worthington’s Diary, i., p. 260. Diary, i., p. 260. 
t Diary, ii., pp. 107 and 62 Diary, ii., 5 212. 
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till the spring, when the trouble would 
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He retired to his living at Milton. He had friends in Cambridge, 
among whom was the Master of Christ’s, Dr. Cudworth. But 
his niece could no longer welcome him to the rectory of Fen 
Ditton. For in 1663 Worthington had been displaced. Which- 
cote stood by him for three difficult years, until Worthington 
lost his church, his house, and of his in the Fire. 
He was subsequently offered the living of Ingoldsby in Lincoln- 
shire and Whichcote urged him to take it. On May 14, 1667, 
he wrote to the rector of Ingoldsby: eB 


“IT have received yours of May 3rd, and am glad that 
you are at length come to that which is your own—a 
certainty and legal settlement. Other things, as the 
world goes, are but imaginary, insignificant. This you 
may hold (as a place of being in this world, and some 
opportunity of service) till you see true cause and reason 
to remove. If there be not as good advantages for 

converse as you may desire, it may be in part supplied 

by journeys abroad, excursions, and temporary absence. 
I have seen your books at Ditton, in the granary: they 
are safe, and undertaken to be so continued. Bisho 

Wren was interred last Saturday, in the vault by himself 

p ed in his new chapel in Pembroke hall. Dr. Pearson 
nade a speech. Regents and non-regents had sugar- 
boxes. I have, since Michaelmas last, married away 
three of my four servants, and the fourth is upon the 
point of being married. This trade goes on though all 
others at a stand.“ * 


Three months elapsed and he was again in Cambridge. Perhaps 

he rejoiced with the Master of Christ's that their friend was at 
last settled. In the first few days of August they heard of the 
birth of Worthington's fourth daughter; a week later, that his 
wife was dead. Worthington, heartbroken, writes to his 
honoured uncle, Dr. Whichcote 


J fear I was not so thankful for her as I ought. God 
cut her off in the flower of her age, being twenty-seven - 
years old and twelve days. Young she was, but matura 
celo.... After sermon our little one was baptized. 
God make her like her mother in the best things, as she 
is in her little age not unlike her.“ 


Whichcote lived at Milton for another year, during which— 


“he preached constantly, relieved the poor, had their 
children taught to read at his own charge, and made up 


differences among the neighbours.” 
* Diary, ii., p. 228. + Diary, ii., p. 234. f Tillotson, Funeral Sermon. 
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But in 1668 he went to London, to the vicarage of St. Lawrence : i | 


Jewry. The rebuilding of his church which had been — 1 i 
by the Fire occupied seven years, during which time he preached H 0 
regularly before the corporation at Guildhall Chapel. In 1671 10 
he lost Worthington, who had found Ingoldsby unbearable |) 
without his wife, and had settled in London “ for friends and mi) 
books.” In 1674 he combined with Tillotson, Stillingfleet, ab 
and certain nonconformists, to extend education in Wales. |) 
He was entrusted by William Larkin with £1,000 “ to di | ie 
of to pious uses at his own discretion”; with this money he 1 
founded scholarships at Emmanuel. The libraries of King's 1 
and Emmanuel profited by his generosity. In 1683 he visited Hi 
Dr. Cudworth, and took the cold from which died. The 
Mlaster of Christ's could no longer send his “ affectionate respects * 
to father — + 
Whichcote’s fame rested on his preaching—especially at 1 
Cambridge and on his influence on younger In ey 1 
Cambridge was thick with sermons. Tuckney remarks that 5 | i 
the Gospel was nowhere so freely preached, and so absolutely 10 
without charge to any, as then at Cambridge.“ And Tillotson, i i 
who was then an undergraduate, usually heard four sermons 10 
each Sunday. Sic itur ad astra. We can now read ninety- || 
seven of Whichcote’s discourses, together with twelve hundred 4 AW 
aphorisms, collected from his notes, and a small book of Select a ii 
Notions.” He published nothing during his life. He appears 1 
to have preached from incomplete and badly written notes; Be) 
and Dr. Salter, his cheerful eighteenth-century editor, thinks ql 
that such sermons as we have were probably taken down by 1 
his pupils and admirers. The reader will certainly find them ne 
rather disjointed. As compared with Donne’s, they lack both e 
beauty and order. But Whichcote knew what he wanted to Hh 
say, and said it well enough to capture the young men of his 1 
time, and to hold the attention of all who maintained that at 
Christian doctrines may founded Reason. 
III | 
Whichcote held that the human mindf resembles God and — 1) 
can therefore know Him. On this affinity between God and 00 
the mind he rested his philosophy. i 
Thus the human mind could grope for God and feel an a | 
“intellectual touch” of Him. Many philosophers, writing Wh 
* Diary, ti. p. 153. 
4 It is difficult to distinguish between the meaning of mind and “ soul” as mt 
by Whichcote. The first term has been selected, since it draws attention to his i 
emphasis on reason. 
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learnt from Whichcote that the place to 
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before Christ, had been aware of this lence. To account for 
it, and to solve the problems of man’s destiny, they had developed 
the theory of natural religion. This theory provided a map of 
that eternal world which the Platonists held to exist behind 
all temporal phenomena. But Christians were not wholly 
dependent on this map. For Revelation had provided a 
picture of the eternal world in the life of Christ. picture 


they found in the biblical records, and to see that it was genuine 


they could compare it with their map. 

To form this map Whichcote drew. his material from intro- 
spection and the observation of others. He drew little evidence 
from the material world, though he taught that its 3 
and support required the existence of God. But his i 
into human nature made him a powerful preacher; and Smith 
d God was within 


his own mind. \ 
He assumed that man has freedom and the power of moral 
choice. Plotinus had said that the mind would find its own 


level, and would choose those spiritual 


to which it was 


akin. The good man will love goodness, and the merciful will | 


love mercy. In this power of choice the problem of evil is 
own desires, and this is sin. 

His life should be controlled by reason. This faculty i in 
man resembles God's Reason and can therefore be relied upon 
to shew us our way in God's Creation. The Divine Reason 
has established certain principles of order—laws of nature in the 
material world; the law of love in the spiritual. And human 
reason is a God-like faculty by which we recognize those laws. 
Thus, it becomes a form of spiritual experience—the Spirit of 
God working in the mind of man, exposing the pattern of His 
Creation and teaching us our way about it. 

But man’s reason is stained or illuminated by vice or virtue. 
Reason and goodness grow together in the mind; the knowledge 
of “ages should bring a and the love of it in know- 
n N assuming that the mind was like God, and therefore 

a had a natural affect affection for ess, the Cambridge Platonists 
scarcely considered the situation of the man who knew, 

but could not follow, virtue. For them knowledge and affection 
were simultaneous. 


When reason and virtue are followed in sincerity there is 
fair weather? in the mind. Man is made to know God, and 
in the quest for Him he finds peace. This spiritual quiet is 
the joy of religion; it is proof oe agen Aust all evils from without. A 
ial man has heaven wi heaven, which is first a 


. Hell also is a state of the mind. Sin 


temper, then a p 
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_ disquiet. But when the sinner repents, God's m 
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its own punishment in remorse of conscience and mental 
breaks upon 
him and he loses his anxiety; as a man on the hills coming out 
of the mist sees the land below him like a tapestry spread in 
the sunlight. This quiet temper is characteristic of religion. 
To secure it, man must practise restraint, and only let himself 


brings 


go in spirit towards God. Physical restraint is the condition 
of spiritual release. Man is made to know God and is unhappy. 

e is also ppy if he is quarre n 
The social virtues are love and friendh toleration. Every 
man has certain disadvan ible, 


and which must be patiently accepted by himself and others. 
He should be neither bullied nor compelled; ion alone 


can win the allegiance of a rational 
we can do is to shew him his faults and to give him fair oppor- 
tunity to mend his ways. From this analysis of human nature 
Whichcote made his map of natural religion. 

He also drew his doctrine from the Revelation of God in 
the biblical record. Its witness to spiritual facts, such as God's 
love for man, was reliable. A stranger to biblical criticism, 
the lapse of time between Moses and Christ meant as little to 
him as the five hundred which separated Plato and 
Plotinus. He went to the Bible ing for religion; and the 


— 4 Ä did not occur to him. 
But this need not make his work unacceptable. The lack 


oc critical technique need not handicap a preacher whose main 


interest is religion. Some entertainment may be found in 
Whichcote’s explanation of awkward passages. For instance, 
Uzzah, who out his hand and touched the ark to save it 
falling from n, was struck dead; since the divine law 


was recent which the ark inviolate, and the first offender 


must be signally punished. The reader of these sermons will 


not be averse to gathering what humour he can find —— ite 5 

Perhaps it was the moral element in the Gospel which made 
the strongest appeal to Whichcote. -Like all the Cambridge 
Platonists, he asserted that Right and Wrong were eternal 


principles; and that virtue was natural to man, and vice un- 


natural. But he did not distinguish, as Butler did, between 
an @ priori moral science and morality grounded in the analysis 
of human nature. This confusion overcasts hi, work. It was 
partly due to Hobbes, who himself started from such an 
analysis. The Cambridge Platonists, disliking his conclusions, 
too easily rejected his method. They felt the storm, and took 
shelter in metaphysics. But Whichcote was too practical to 
be happy there. He often used a method as congenial to him- 
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being. The kindest thing 
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self as to Hobbes. He analyzed human nature, asserted the 
supremacy of reason, and thus foreshadowed the position 
which was afterwards clearly developed by Butler. Further, 
he a ed, not — to the pagan philosophers. 
But the firmest d of his moral opinions was the historical 
revelation of in the life of Christ. 

His treatment of the doctrine of forgiveness of sin will 
illustrate the way he handled Revelation. We are told in the 
Bible that God forgives sin; and Whichcote set out to shew that 
belief in this forgiveness was not, unreasonable. First, it tallied — 


90 


with our natural notions of God. If He is good, then He must 
_ shew mercy. Man could not speculate how this might be done, 


but when the way of redemption through Christ was revealed, 
he was bound to admit that the act of redemption was character- 
istic of God, and that He alone could choose the means. Thus, 
the fact such had been — — 
reason. To support this main position he brought 

up two farther 1 pointed out that men them- 
ves occasionally forgive their enemies; and since God loved 
more deeply than they, He would be more merciful. Further, 


Revelation apart, forgiveness following on repentance was the 


best way of dealing with rational men. It was unwise to force 
a man whom you could persuade. And God would more 


certainly win the allegiance of men through their repentance and 


His forgiveness, than by the multiplication of calamities. 
In doctrine and in ritual Whichcote was not keen on strain- 


ing at texts. He thought all that was n for salvation — 
was Clearly stated in the Bible; but these necessities were 
confined to the love and worship of God and Christ, and the love 
and — of our neigh Many matters in 

had left for man’s reason to decide. en we lived by love 
of God and by reason, there could be no gain in loading the 
memory with precepts. These opinions conflicted with those of 
his contemporaries. He was loved or hated mainly for his tolera- 
tion. Tuckney could not read with approval that “the main- 
tenance of truth is rather God’s e, and the contimuance of 
ity ours.“ The difficulty about the latitude-men, as 


the Cambridge Platonists were called, was that you never knew 


where they were. 


t over ceremonies, which had little 
interest either for Whichcote or his adversaries. They were 
all agreed that the main thing was the sermon. And an 
occasional tilt at Rome, with the toleration of most else, is all 
the liturgical instruction to be found in these sermons. But 


in dogma every preacher had his word to say. And though 
Laue, p. IiIs. 


The battle was not fough 
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_ Whichcote’s ents differed among themselves on many 1 

things, yet they were all that the use of their reason was 0 
mischievous. Perhaps they were right. The letters between 0 
f Whichcote and Tuckney form a useful record of such contro- 4 | 

versy. Tuckney, who had helped to frame, but declined to 4 
e nforce, the Westminster Confession, defended a rigid system 600 
of Calvinist dogma, based on the biblical text. He objected Be) 
that Whicheote exalted reason at the expense of faith, and 00. 
: questioned those “decrees of God which reason could not Mt 
_ reconcile with His goodness. He frowned at the || 
that in some disputed matters Scripture seemed to go both 1 
ways, and that men ought to emphasize the texts on which 9 ii) 
they were agreed. Too much was said of man’s inherent worth, . 
so that heathen philosophers became much fairer candidates 0 
for heaven than Scripture seemed admit. fact, the whole 
teaching was | 

A kind of moral divinity minted, only with a little 

tincture of Christ added.. | 1 

To such attacks Whichcote op his faith in reason, in i | 

man’s intelligence recollected, as in the sight of God. He did a | 

not oppose to Calvinism another theological system. The MW 
reader will find that no such system can be drawn from the work a 

of the Cambridge Platonists. They felt, perhaps, the surfeit 1 

of dogma. They discussed the immediate experience of a : 0 
religious mind rather than the theories of theology. John ll \ | 
Smith, who was Whichcote’s pupil, insisted that Christiani N 

life, rather than ow did not | 

ook ki on those systems of theo in which divinity was Mh 
not — but entombed.” preoccupation with the 

raw material of religion—the spiritual impressions felt by a We 

religious mind—is apt to end in a certain incoherence, if ex- a 
pressed; if silent, in mysticism. From mysticism, as a disease, MW 

the sound mind of Whicheote was singularly free. But there is 1 

no hard line separating mysticism from those movements of the My 
mind which n ead men to religion. And the blending 0 

of reason and mysticism is found in the writings of the Cambridge ay 

_ Whichcote had no historical conception of the Church, and . 
shewed no interest in the development of Christianity regarded 10 

as a tradition in European society. His appeal is gaye to iM 
reason, here and now, working on a Revelation under his hand. WW 

On Church government there is not a word. Yet the topic ain 

had been raised by the defeat of Laud when he was young, and a 

the Restoration his middle age. But passed by. 

| * Letters, p. 39. | 
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in the power of the human mind to enjoy beauty and order 


—— 


differ as much as their 
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has hardly anything to say about any sacrament. To him, 
the whole : of institutional religion remains dead ground. 
It is not therefore surprising that the development of that 
religion has been little influenced by his work. 

ut as long as Platonism enlightens Christianity, that work 
will last. True, there is much to regret about the Cambridge 
Platonists. Their feeling for beauty was too mystical to re- 


store, with Greek philosophy, an appreciation of Greek art; 


or to inform the Christian tradition with a feeling for natural 
loveliness. There are passages in. John Smith’s Discourses 
which a poet will read with pleasure. And some beauty may 
emerge from Henry More’s obscure verses. None will be found 
in Cudworth’s museum of classical opinions. And there is little 


in Whicheote. But if the Greek tradition still wins for Chris- 


tianity those whose main interest lies, not in a sense of sin, but 


here on earth, this is partly due to the Cambridge Platonists. 


And as long as we recognize a sound tradition we shall love the 
men who lived to interpret it. 


SELECTIONS FROM WHICHCOTE’s APHORISMS 


1. To go against reason is to go against God. It is the self- 
same thing to do that which the reason of the case doth require, 
and that which God Himself doth appoint. It is the very voice 
2. The practice of religion is the true use of those faculties 

3. Nothing is more credible than that men’s states shall 

and Tempers do differ. 

4. That which is our Employment here, will be the only 
Employment in Eternity. There we shall have none but good 
company. We shall have neither Guilt within us, nor Enemies 


about us, nor Death before us. 
5. The state of religion lies in this—a good mind and a good 


which God hath invested human nature with. | 


life, all else is about religion; and men must not put the instru- 
mental of religion for the state of religion. 


6. These two things go together: to know God and to know 
the difference of ( and Evil. ) 
7. Sublime knowledge cannot dwell in an unquiet spirit. 

8. Let those things be left without determination, which 
may be unknown 
danger. 


ithout harm, but cannot be stated without 
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9. I have always found that those preachers have most 
commanded my heart who most illuminated my head. | 


10. Take every man at his best and you will find him 
for something. 

11. Religion in the subject is not only a notion but a temper 
and principle of action. ie 

12. We worship God best when we resemble Him most. 


“ELIJAH WITH MOSES” THE 


FIGURATION 
tion is a mys 


THE ystery magnetic and mysteriously 
glorious indeed, like the mysteries of the Crucifixion, Resurrec- 
tion, and Ascension; and so many have taken in hand to 
try in some measure to interpret it. Mr. H. G. Wood has 
written: The 4 is really best understood as a 
mystic experience of self-dedication and Divine assurance, which 
Jesus actually went through soon after the decisive disclosure 
to the disciples of what lay in store for Him. Th 


influence on them, its true character, as Luke hints, lies in its 
being a record of the inner life of Jesus.“ But for all that has 
been written about it, it would seem that one throwi 


much—perhaps most—light upon this inner life of Jesus 


has but been .omewhat su taken for ted, and its 
real inwardness — or at least — explored. 


This aspect is the presence and of Moses and Elijah in the 
mystery. All that Mr. H. G. Wood has to say of them in the 


passage quoted above is: Both Moses and Elijah are seen 
talking with Jesus. Law and Prophecy meet and bear witness 
in e Transfiguration sim representatives of the Law 

the hets.’ 15 


R of Law and Prophecy Moses and Elijah 
ainly are; but it i, incidental to the mystery of the Trans- 
figuration, and cannot be dismissed as the sum significance even 
purely as regards their own share in it. Mere “ representative- 
ness is too abstract to be the core of such a unique mystery; 
at the bed-rock heart of every spiritual ience there must 
always be the intensely personal element, because of the love- 


flaming Personality of God, its source. Moses and Elijah 


participated in the Transfiguration as their own individual 


A. C. ScuPHOLME. 


ough the story 
is told from the point of view of the disciples, who emphasize its 
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selves, in virtue of thei 


and 


ir L relation not to the body of the 
Law, or to the school of the Prophets, but to Jesus Himself. 


Their appearing in glory and conversing with Him was not a 


mere external episodic e ression, in spiritual crisis, of witness 
to Jesus as the Messiah; but the unitive outcome of a life- 
affinity which—in the vocation of revelation of God to man, 
reconciliation of man to God—our Lord sensed with 
Moses and Elijah. 

This a between our Lord and Moses and Elijah must 
first have been kindled to consciousness for Him through His 
study of the Scriptures, whence—for Him experientially, and 
for us in the light of the 


Is—it emerges as so strikingly 
close, and such a creative and revealing Ecler | in His inner 


life,“ that detailed tracing of it is a repaying and 


enlightening. 
the “hidden years” at Nazareth our Lord was 


ineseapably and continuously confronted with the necessity of 


penetrating the meaning, and practical implications, of the 
stupendous Angel-prophecy pronounced upon Him before His 
birth: It is He that shall save His people from their sins.” 
He must needs betake to Himself every resource, both natural 
and supernatural, for illumination upon a vocation altogether 
— 4 the whole history of Man—mingled burden of 
and awe, joy and woe. Communion with the 
Father—the communion of the ceaseless prayer of love and 


adoration, trust and thankfulmess, sacrificial self-oblation and 


obedience, which ran unbrokenly through daily externals— 
was His prime light. The Father Himself was His i reter: 

speaking in many ways and through various mediums: “I do 
nothing of Myself, but as the Father taught Me... . One of 
these mediums was the Seriptures. 

Our Lord came to the recorded lives of Moses and Elijah as 
one in a humanly humble and uninfluential position, spiritually 
isolated in a unique alike in magnitude and nature—to 
be the Saviour of the world. He came to them with His own 
spiritual achievement all as yet to be achieved; with His own 
vocation as yet to be fulfilled—a vocation bristling with with so many, 
and such acute, problems and difficulties that human nature, 
not knowing hice to begin, might well have shrunk back 
appalled even from 9 response. The vocations of 
Moses and Elijah unfolded before Him, in their striking analogies 
to His own, must have come to Him as a mine of comfort and 
inumination, as direct from the Father upon the path 
that He Himself must follow. The recorded vocations of Moses 
and Elijah afforded individual and complementary contribution 
of enlightenment to Him: and through them the Father would 
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vouchsafe Him ever-deepening understanding of His own 
vocation so taxing to spiritual and intellectual comprehension. 
Not only before He embarked upon His Public Ministry were 
Moses and Elijah instructive inspiring to Him; but often 
afterwards events in their lives must gradually have mediated 
fresh comfort in the light of developing events in His own. 

The vocation of Moses—as His own too proved to be—taken 
as a whole, was an ever-swaying alternation between the glory 
of God’s unfoldin g Self-revelation and Will, and ceaseless human 
travail and suffering on behalf of, and at the hands of, the people 
to whom God sent him. Jesus must have found both ample 
encouragement and warning in Moses’ fulfilment of his vocation, 
pot prayer-steeped in it, so that it became a present, living 
reality. 

From very babyhood there were things in common between 
Him and Moses. As infants both were in of their lives 
by general order of the ruler of their land, and yet were saved 
and brought by God into the precise environment and cireum- 
stances He needed for their years of dawning understanding. 
Moses, seeing the burdens of his fellow-Hebrews in , tried 
impulsively, in his own way and h, to combat them; and 
this mistake necessitated flight to save his life—a solemn warning 
to Another Who must f a similar path. Withdrawn in 
Midian, humbly keeping the flock of his father-in-law, in the 

jet Moses was 
e burning bush God's call came to him artioulately. Moses 
was to bring forth the Hebrews from social and material bondage; 
whereas our Lord must save His people from the bon of sin. 
But none the less, He and Moses are linked as God's deli 
of His people; and here in this call of Moses our Lord must have 
found strong and abiding anchorage of comfort and inspiration. 
God in heaven had taken account of His people’s bondage to 
another race to deliver them; how much more, therefore, could 
Jesus rely upon His taking account of their infinitely more 
enthralling and demoralizing bondage to sin also to deliver them. 
The basis of Moses’ sending was the Eternal Being and Character 
of God; and his God-given ability to reveal that Eternal God 
the credentials of his mission—so too for Jesus. How He must 
have meditated upon Moses’ “ What shall I say unto them ! 
And aM THAT I aM.... Thus shalt 
say ... 1 aM sent me unto you”’—appropriating it 
Himself. to the very of the inexhaustable 
— and riches of I am THAT I am as Moses was never able 
0. 
As Moses was enabled by God to work “ signs to convince 


the people of his divine mission, so were signs wrought by 


pared for his vocation. In the vision of 
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our Lord to manifest His glory, “ the glory as of the Only- 
noftke Father. 
The endless obstacles with which Moses was confronted in 
the fulfilment of his vocation must have prepared our Lord 
what to e as inevitable, and have warned Him as to what 
could be obviated; and so enabled Him to prayer-forearm and 
Pd Himself in the light of this knowledge. Moses’ overcoming 
them must again and again have been a source of inspiration 
to human endurance and quiet confidence, in the tion 
that the path He had to tread had—on a lower — at 
least gone samy trod before Him. There must have been comfort 


o never e Aa human help and sympathy—in 
— that in faintl part His burden had been 


erperientialy und * e human being, even although 


centuries 
One thi 


that must — emerged most inescapably for our 


e life of Moses was the fact that it was precisely 
his own people, the people to whom he was sent, rather than any 
or every external op n, that constituted his fieriest and 
most .sapping obstacle—a chill foreshadowing of He came 
unto His own and His own received Him not.” How often must 
—— 933 have found the reproaches and reverses of His 


typified in those Moses had had to suffer in the 
— com — and rebellions of his people -a burden 
humanly intolerable indeed. No mere historical record can the 
life of Moses have been to our Lord, but a soul-drama which, 
in deeply intensified and transcended measure, was being 
re-enacted in His own Person. Moses had cried to God: What 
ehall 1 do unto ‘this People They be almost ready to stone 
me ; so were they ready to stone Another centuries later. 
The Hebrews did not desire to be delivered from the Egyptian 
2 cost to themselves ; 80, too, rather than voluntarily 
the cost of their redemption from sin, the Jews could 
miady; 2 — ery of their Deliverer: His blood be on us, 
and on our 
Much in pra er was deeply common to our Lord and Moses: 
the revelation of God given to Moses in the mount; and our Lord 
often to the hills in His God-revealing prayer. All the 
vision that, received of worship, in connection with the 
Tabernacle and the Ark, was the stirring to birth of the vision 
of consummated worship apprehended by our Lord: . The 
hour cometh, when — * in this mountain, nor in J erusalem. 
shall ye worship the Father... . But the hour cometh, and 


now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in 


and truth. . But in intercession was the deepest bond. 
Surely through the unfolding of Moses’ intercessory * 
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(e.g., Exod. xxxii. 30-32, Deut. ix. 18 ff.) the Father gradually 
bespoke to the young Jesus—with the gamut of prayer still to 
learn in all its fulness—the inner meaning and conditions of 
intercession. Through Moses’ achievement God must have 
pointed Him a far-transcending ideal of vicarious penitence, 
sacrificial self-oblation, and pleading of righteousness, which 
was eventually to culminate in nothing less than an Eternal 
High Priestly intercession, ceaselessly pleading before the 
Father the one and only full, perfect ana sufficient sacrifice, 


faith in the potency of such intercessory prayer must have been 

kindled by the repeated efficacy of Moses’ prayer-intervention 

for the sinful and rebellious (e.g., Num. xi. 1-2, Num. xii. 13-14), 
The truth underlying Moses’ creative interpretation and 

summing-up of the corporate experience of the Exodus man 

doth not live 

out of the mouth of the Lord, doth man live ”—was so deeply 


by bread only, but by every word that proceedeth 


assimilated by our Lord, that He spontaneously used it to rebut 
part of His own temptation in the wilderness. = 


The fate of Moses must have stabbed home aweing warning 
against even infinitesimal self-overstepping of any command of 
God to the Lad Who was to follow in his footsteps as the Deliverer 
of time and of Eternity. As the shadow of the Cross fell upon 
our Lord just in the tinglingly and maturely alive thirties, and 
He came to realize that death must eclipse for Him all humanly 
visible results of His sacrificial ministry, what a final sense of 
oneness He must have felt with Moses, who was not allowed 


to see the consummation of his travail or to enter into his 


victory on earth, but was told by God that he must die when 
‘his eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated.” 
Through meditation on the record of the life of Elijah, and 
its spiritual extension in that of Elisha, the Father must have 
opened up altogether new vistas to the boy Jesus, bringing the 
supernatural into practical relationship and harmony with the 
natural for the effecting of God’s purposes, and giving Hi 
inexhaustible vision of the limitless divine resources 
law transcending, but not contradicting, natural law. 
Our Lord must have felt an innate oneness with Elijah, the 


“ solitary prophet,” belonging to no prophetic settlement or 


company, whose office was grounded simply and solely in his 
personal relationship and to God: As the Lord God of 


Israel liveth, before Whom I stand —a relationship of vital 
communion with God: a ministry of obedience ever in His 
Presence. Our Lord must have derived much inspiration and 
joy—since He always delighted in good wherever and however 


it was to be found—from Elijah’s mingled humility and boldness — 


oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world.” His 


Him an 
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98 THEOLOGY | 
in God’s service, his moral courage and faithfulness to divine 


leadings. 

The story of the widow of Zarephath, referred to by Him 
in the e at Nazareth—with its many days. . . the 
barrel of meal wasted not, neither did the cruse of oil fail, 


according to the word of the Lord, which He spoke by Elijah — 
must have borne in upon Him a vivid realization of the limitless 
power of God over matter to suffice human need: meditation on 
this underlying His faith-certainty over the feeding of the thou- 
sands with resources humanly, utterly adequate. 

The story of Elijah's raising from the dead the widow's 
son by prayer was provocative witness to Him of the power of 


prayer to achieve the humanly impossible in life-giving renewal 


-and comfort to others: and much meditation on this must have 


preceded His own miracles of raising the dead. 

Elijah's moral courage in bringing to a head, on Mount 
Carmel, the spiritual issue between the worship of Jehovah.and 
of Baal, with all the human odds against him and in spiritual 
loneliness, must have been to our Lord e N . 
tion of His own setting His face toward J em, deliberately 


to force the spiritual issue of all time: Now is the judgment of 
this world,” the inescapable choice to be made between 


Him and the prince of this world.“ 2: ä 
The taking up of Elijah by the whirlwind into heaven, and 
the bestowal of a double portion of his spirit upon Elisha. must 
have given our Lord infinite food for meditation, and thrown 
light upon the final training-goal for His disciples: and it would 
extend His affinity with Elijah to Elisha also—an inextricable 
unity. 
The story of the deadly pottage, made harmless by Elisha’s 
casting — the pot, must have been used by the Father 
to open up to the boy Jesus the whole vision of transmutation 
of death into life, of sin into holiness—which became the 
substance of His ministry in time and in Eternity. 
But Moses and Elijah were not mere historical prototypes 
to our Lord: not even analogous experiences of spirit and 
ministry exhaust the link. The link was a conscious, living, 
— relationship in the Communion of Saints — for Him 
umanly an attrait given by the Father for Kingdom purposes. 
Passed death, the eyes of Moses and Elijah must have 
been opened 


to the vision of the Messiah, who should crown 
their labours by saving His people and perfecting the worship 


of God. How, and with what —— must Moses, who 


suffered so oppressively at the hands of those whom he was 
called to lead out of Egypt (Num. xi. 11), have prayed for Him 
who should bear the sins of the whole world, and give His own 
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“ ELIJAH WITH MOSES” 99 
flesh to be the life of man. Inevitably the prayer of Moses and 


Elijah from above must have drawn Him into a vital spiritual 


relationship with them; and often must He have been conscious 
not only of inspiration from their earthly ministry, but media- 
tion from their heavenly ministry also. Their appearing and 
conversing with Him at the ion thou 
supernatural—yet a natural consummation of a lifelong com- 
muning of spirit. It is an enlightening enrichment to realize 
our Lord’s spiritual anchorage in the Communion of Saints, 
as well as in individual union with the Father. 
liable to pass unnoticed namely, that alth Matthew 
alk Lake both preserve the natural order ‘‘ Moses and Elijah,” 
Mark (ix. 4) has: And there a unto them Elijah with 
Moses.” Moffatt translates “ 2 and 
Weymouth— perhaps more happily— Elijah accompanied b 
Moses. C. H. Turner, referring to this, writes: Elijah wi 
Moses, an odd way of collocating the two names (both 
and Luke substitute Moses and Elijah ), due 
fact that Ehjah was much in their thoughts at 
vill. 28; ix. II). The natural order is 


aps to the 
(Mark 


e time 
in v. 5.“ But 


ven 
nothing in the Gospels is accidentally ä 


in all things therein. Mark's unusual reversal must have been 
deliberate: and since his account was derived from the eye- 
witness St. Peter, doubtless it s some emphasis of Peter’s 


in the m over that of Moses. The natural order 
ing restored in v. 5 in Peter's, Rabbi, it is for us to be 
here: and let us make three tabernacles: one for Thee, one for 
Moses, and one for Elijah,” is easily accountable For he wist 


not what to answer; for they became sore afraid”: just any 


words that sprang to mind, and so before there was any coherent 


reflection the natural old order of Moses and Elijah tumbled 
out automatically. 

Is the individual contribution of Moses and Elijah to this 
mystery implicit in St. Luke’s 1? Luke (ix. 30-31) tells: 

oses jah; who a in glory; an 0 0 
decease (rv avrov) which He — to accomplish 
at Jerusalem.” But “decease” or death is only one and 
perhaps a —meaning of éfodvs, which means basic- 
ally “a going out, 2 (from a place). Their talk 
could not have been confined to His death, as apart from the 
Resurrection and Ascension, which were inextricably of the 
whole process of His éo8us. Surely Moses, who His 


travail and Passion, would speak of the death: and Ehjah, who 


expresses 
personal reflective realisation of the precedence of Elijah’s 
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abandonment to the 


recipients of infinite 
transfigured, what 
one unpremeditated self-oversteppmg of God’s command m 


worship of Moses and Elijah must ha ve taken on an altogether 


natural union with Him, pledge in time of its continuance and 
change of love with Love. 


Seminary in New Vork, and is well known in America as a 
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prefigured the taking up into heaven and the legacy of the double 
portion of spirit, woul re , ee of the Resur- 
rection, Ascension, and Pentecost: each having been praying 
for Him specially in relation to the particular coming mysteries 
which he himself best experientially understood. Lord’s 
28 was due to prayer- realization and acceptance 
not of His death that was already apprehended—but of His 
Ascension, and — in a by 
ension surpassing anything spiri perceiv 
ore; and consequently evoking from Him a surpassing self- 

grace of God . . . upon Him.” ee 
Moses and Elijah were not mere witnesses,” or even only 
mediators, to Jesus in the tion; they were also 
grace therein. To see Jesus, and Him 
surpassing compensation for him who—for 


‘attaining to the Promised Land. Ever after, the 


new content of adoration—and thanksgiving: thanksgiving for 
such a consummation of their prayer-communing with their 
Lord Incarnate; for the unspeakable joy and wail ege of being 
allowed and enabled to minister light and confirmation to Him 

before His Agony and Passion; and for the deepened super- 


development through death into Eternity an eternal inter- 
Mam SPENS. 


AMERICAN PROPHET SOCIAL 


is professor in the Union Theological 
speaker 
and writer upon political and religious subjects; he is described 
as the most sought after and, most influential speaker to 
students in America.“ He is to be distinguished from his 
brother, Professor H. Richard Niebuhr, who does not with © 
all his conclusions, and who is author of The Social of 


Denominationalism (Henry Holt and Co.), a book which aims at 


* The principal works of Reinhold Niebuhr, which we have used in this study, 
are: (1) An essay in A Traffic in Knowledge, edited by W. A. Visser t’ Hooft (S. C. M. 
Press); (2) Moral Man and Immoral Society (Scribners); and (3) Reflections on the End 
323 Cf. also his Does Civilization Need Religion ? and Leaves from 
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_A PROPHET OF SOCIAL RIGHTEOUSNESS 101 


shewing that denominational differences are due to many other 


factors than theological or liturgical divergences—especially 
political, social, and economic ones. A brilliant and provocative 


writer, Reinhold Niebuhr states in forceful language a oe 
con- 


not v 
to 
the End of an Era should be read; this, though a bigger book, is 
a collection of occasional essays and papers Tracts for the 
Times,” as they are called in the Preface. To complete the 
reader's —— —.— to the point of view of this — — 
American thinker he should then read Moral Man and Im- 
moral Sooiet, which is more tic and is written in a 
spirited controversial and militant style. 

A word of caution should be issued at the outset to 
English readers who have read little his definite work on 
gig topics. Niebuhr’s approach is definitely through 
of political, social, economic background 

0 


der, then of continental, life; hence one 
a certain feeling of impatience if one 
aad 


e is not E of the English 
situation. Several times he himself makes it clear that he regards 
the situation in England as being in certain different 
from that of all other countries ;* he does not attempt to simplify 
his problem b by local differences, and he does not 
assume that all nations must undergo an exactly similar process 
of development, as Marxist theorists frequently seem to suppose. 
Yet his work is none the less important for tung. 
since the reaction of the various strata of Eng pent Len 
g world - conditions is not diferent 
that of other nations’ class reactions. f 

Niebuhr is a theologian who is profoun . 
upon the 


the impact of political, social, and pt 
conception of God. He ee the insight and — 
het, faced with th the injustices 


indignation of the Hebrew prop 

of contem civilization, with the critical analytical judg judg- 
ment of an emic sociologist. He shares with 

the view that man’s religious ideas are ultimately based upon 
his political, social, and economic ion and outlook—a view 
which has never been popular with rationalist and liberal 
theologians. It implies that there are different kinds of Chris- 
tianity for different social classes; thus, in England the older 
aristocracy and their retainers remained within the Church of 
England, but the rising bourgeoisie became liberal and Non- 


., e. g., Reflections, pp. 51, 72; Moral Man, pp. 204 J. 
Moral Mon p. 208 


ee to English people. Although v 
in A Traffic in Knowledge is — * 


e best 


point of view. Then perhaps Reflections on 
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It is becoming 


or — — — 
—— — — — 


Niebuhr denounces liberal Protestantism, since it encourages 


THEOLOGY 


conformist. Furthermore, it is obvious that since the Churches 
of today are on the whole catering only for the privileged 
— —— od, Christianity at charitable works towards 
the disinheri istianity is rejected by proletarians as an 
upper- and middle-class sentimentalism, the opium of the 


people: 
“The Christian Church has so generally substituted 
the ideal of philanthropy for the ideal of love, that it 
has made the ideal of love odious to the under-privileged 
world, and has prompted the cry for just 


ice rather than 
love from those who suffer at the hands of the powerful 


and privileged.. 

increasingly obvious today that vital religious 
differences are not chiefly theo ical in K but N 
and social; hence the day of the cloistered and academic theolo- 
gian is over. Vital theologies are hammered out on the anvil 
of life rather than in the secluded calm of cathedral precincts. 
The weakness of liberalism in religion is that it has always 


ignored this fact—at least in its attitude towards contemporary 
eligious forms. 


le the Old Capitation of the nineteenth century is 
thus the ation of the decay of the older religious liberalism. 
That ism with its secularized religion, its shallow optimism 


and naive belief in progress, so often criticized by Dr. Inge, 


finds a and more realistic critic in 
N t we are progressing in our social relationships, 
that what we need is a fittle more education here and a fresh 
pene = the ethics of Jesus there, that society would be 
Christianized if only we taught more the religion of Jesus in- 
stead of the religion about Him—this assumption “ was signifi- 
cantly due to the influence of eighteenth-century rationalism and 
a. liberalism and not to elements in Christianity 
itself.“ 
If Jesus ever had a faith in the possibility of making 
the love-ideal ively apph to the present world 
(a faith comparable to that of liberal Protestantism), it 
— 2 early days of his ministry 
muted into a catastrophic hope as his own cross became 
imminent.” 1 


a 

—— 1 ible 

for the rejection of Christianity by the working 

and America: | 3 | 


and was trans- 
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A PROPHET OF SOCIAL RIGHTEOUSNESS 103 


‘Since liberal Protestantism is, on the whole, the 
religion of the privileged classes of Western civilization, 
it is not surprising that its espousal of the ideal of love, 
in a civilization reeking with social injustice, should be 
cynically judged and convicted of h by those in 


whom bitter social experiences destroy the sentimentalities — 


of the comfortable.“ * 


Niebuhr urges that what is wrong with 9 hberalism 
is its doctrine of man, which deviates from classical Chris- 
tianity through its optimism; this gives rise to sentimen- 
talism. On the other hand, it is easy in such times as ours 
to go too far in the opposite direction—to take a 
view of human nature and to it as utterly depraved. 
This has produced “the violent reaction of * — 
6555 ) to the moral ions of liberal Chris- 

lanity which came to a head when the world war revealed how 
hollow these pretensions were and how little 1 85 had attected 
the brutalities of men and nations.“ 


“If the emphasis upon God's holiness * man's sin 
becomes so absolute as to lead to an un pessi- 
mistic attitude towards human nature in its natural state, 
as in the case of the neo-orthodoxy of our day, it becomes 
just as unrealistic as the romantic over-estimate of human 

virtue which has characterized the thought of the past 
two centuries... . Any theology which tempts men to 
believe that distinctions in the moral 
character have no W significance ultimately makes 
religion an unmitiga peril to moral effort. 8 


Accordingly Niebuhr believes that the o sical Christianity estimate 
of human nature for our times is that of c 

He stresses the importance of findi er doctrine of ma 
since hoth optimism and pessimism sap the springs of m 
effort. The classical Christian conception of the natural man 
as unable to redeem himself by his own efforts, and yet as 
essentially redeemable, is, he thinks, the only view which is 
capable of initiating and sustaining moral endeavour. He 
elaborates this view in a remarkable essay in entitled 
„The Political Realism of Christian Orthodoxy.’ An appre- 
ciation of this basic conviction of his thought enables us to 


me what he means by saying in the Preface to Reflections 
at 


* Moral Man, p. 50. ¢ Traffic in Knowledge, p. f Toid., pp. 
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and religion, nor the 


because they do not like the 


confusion. He does not seem confident that the old capitalist 
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adequate spiritual guidance can come only through 

aà more radical political orientation and more conservative 

1 convictions than are comprehended in the culture 
our era.“ | 


This attempt to unite Christian orthodoxy with political radical- 
ism will, he believes, strike the modern mind as bizarre and 
capricious, since “ it will satisfy neither the liberals in politics 
political radicals nor the devotees of tradi- 
tional Christianity. 

Niebuhr believes that the truest visions of religion are 
illusions—in the sense that the perfect society is unattainable 
on the earth. Let it is only when men believe that it is attain- 
able and bend all their energies to its realization that religion 


is effective as a moulding force in civilization. Man's ever- 


lasting quest for the unattainable is our evidence that he is 
incurably religious. Men are irreligious in our generation not 
of the Churches or have 
reacted from old-fashioned ing; these things do not make 
men irreligious—they make men evolve new creeds and teachings. 
Men are irreligious because organized religion has been exploited 
by the possessing classes. Here is a fact to which liberals are 


irreligious because 


religion has failed to make civilization ethical than because 
itt has failed to maintain its intellectual respectability.” 


_. Niebuhr. sugge: no easy way out of the modern social 


order will 
shed than 


away without even further violence and blood- 
already surrounded its death-bed. We are in an 


age of transition to a new order not necessarily a better order, 


since human nature without God does not inevitably progress. 
In the crisis organized religion is on the side of the dying system 
and is an instrument of the decaying ruling classes. The leaders 
of tomorrow have learnt either to despise or to hate Christiani 
according as they are enlightened bourgeoisie or proletarians, 
Religion is dying along with the ruthless civilization which made 

her its handmaid, because religious men betrayed the truth in 
which they professed to believe, and prostituted it as the slave 
of their own class-interests, economic greed, and comfortable 
sentimentalisms. These are grave charges. Many who have 
been nurtured in the comfortable halls of religious liberalism will 
turn away with loathing from the picture thus presented; so 


| Does Civilization Need Neligion J, p. 12. 
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did the aristocracy of Russia hide their eyes from the light until 
the Revolution came; so did the possessing class in every 


possess 
instance which history records until at last the armour wherein 


they trusted. was taken away. But history marches with 
a “ dialectical” necessity which will not be stayed. | 

We hope that this inadequate review of the thought of a 
keen observer of the present religious situation will turn many 
English liberals to a first-hand study of his writings. Liberalism 
has reached a crisis today in which the great danger is that what 
is good in it will be denied in a wave of reaction because liberal 
theologians are not sufficiently realist to face the facts as they 
are. At least Niebuhr will help us to face the facts, and may 


indeed provide a starting-place for the creation of a more realistic 


world-view which yet denies nothing of the truth which 


ALAN RICHARDSON. 
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MISCELLANEA 


CORRESPONDENCE 
APPROACH TO REUNION 


| Sir, 


‘There are three objections to Fr. St. John’s attractive proposals, 
which he does not appear to have considered. 

~ (1) There is this difference between an- Anglican approach to (say) 
and a Roman approach to Anglicans. If the Baptists came 


into the Anglican Communion, they would be given a share in ji govern- 
ment, even in the Church of d, and — more defisitely in all 


other Anglican Churches. But i 
individually or co 
or the — 


we went into the R Communion, 
rately, we should be given no share in its government 
its policy (unless any of us happened to be made a 
cardinal !). Anglo-Catholics and Protestants alike believe in government 
responsible, at all events in part, to the governed, and free criticism: 
Roman Catholics believe in dictatorship by Divine right, accompanied by 
a strict censorship. 

(2) The — of small groups to discuss reunion in a friendly spirit 
must have one condition: no deliberate proselytizing. It is —— th 
ee ee will be attempted that we can discuss 
reunion freely with ox, Lutheran, and — Christians (I write as 
one who has had considerable experience of such discussions). If Roman 
Catholics wish for similar friendly discussions, they must stop their 
, withdraw their C.TS. pamphlets against us, and forbid 
all attacks on in public and in private. Frankly, I don’t 
see how Rome can consistently do this, and that is one reason why all 
discussions of reunion with Sei Catholics seem to me futile. For 
until she does, the atmosphere of friendliness cannot exist. 

I do not resent the fact that Rome does not recognize me as a priest, 
any more than 1 the Pope as the successor of St. Peter and 
Vicar of Christ. But I do resent attempts to shake my loyalty to the 
Church of England, especially when they take the form of anonymous 
letters (1 got another a fortnight ago) ) beginning, Dear Sir, You are only 
a layman’! And I should, if I were a priest, resent much more 
strong'y the unceasing efforts of Roman proselytizers to steal my people, 

including children and uneducated persons who cannot appreciate the 
real points at issue. 
| (3), A further source of irritation is the unfair and humiliating con- 
ditions im by Rome in the case of mixed marriages. No doubt they 
were laid down with excellent intentions, but from our point of view it is 
unjust that the non-Roman partner should have to promise never to try 
to convert the Roman partner, who makes no such promise, that the 
must be married in a Roman church and not in any ot a oe OF 
and that all the children must always be brought up Roman Catholics. 

In these circumstances it is no aha that many of us are hostile 
and suspicious.” It is proselyti that poisons our relations to one 
another, proselytizing which a with more psychological touch, 
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to the imagination and the emotions. Rome has been * over and 


over in ent: no one has ever attempted to answer the crushing 


logic of Salmon, Denny, and Fr. Puller. But the victims of Roman 


proselytizing are incapable of understanding it. Since we are 
for 


responsible 
our people from what we believe to be false doctrine, 
contrary to the Catholic Faith as this Church and realm hath received 


the same,” we must be excused if we refuse even to discuss reunion as | 


long as 
of any bird 


1 remain, Sir, 
obedient servant, 
B. Moss. 


Sr. CoLL non, 


ARMINSTER, 
May 18, 1935. 


Sm, 


John’s article on The Approach to Reunion.” May I make a few 
criticisms on it? First, then, his statement that the "Roman Catholic 
— in England today is descended from Tudor times is directly 

contrary to the statements of Roman Catholic writers of the last century. 
Father Humphrey, 8.J., in The Divine Teacher says: We are a new 
mission straight from Rome. Ours is a new wave of Christianity from 
Rome, to take the place of St. Augustine’s, when it was lost in the shifting 
sands of the Reformation... In this fact of our not being Lineally 


descended from the pre-Reformation Church, but derived straight — 


Rome, I see the finger of God (quoted by Bishop Collins in his Lectures 
on the English Reformation and its Consequences). 

The same statement was made man 
which Roman Catholics renounced all 


to the endowments of the 


Secondly, Father St. John says the Church of England is as exclusive 


es his own Church That may be so, but he forgets that, in the opmion 
of most 


Anglicans, his Church has added Me 7 original deposit of the 
Faith, and may do 80 tomorrow, an require her members to 
believe those new articles. This fact 2 45 seem to make — 

while condemning with e persecutions o ists, 
1 * 10 l. he follows the practice of many of his fellow-churchmen in 
entirely ignoring the Marian Persecution. 

Re Roman Church, in fact, has never renounced the principle of 
religious 8 though, as Salembier says in discussing the burning 
of Hus: Aujourd’hui, aprés cet interrogatoire eccl 
est toute spirituelle (Le Grand Schism d Oceident, p. 343). | 
‘Yours, eto. 
RocEr F. 


Aveuton Rnoronr, 
ORMSEIRK, LAN cs, 
June 10, 1938. 


*. 


I have read with great interest and some sympathy Father St. 


‘years ago in a document 1 
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all attacks on Anglicanism, in public and in private. Frankly, I don’t 


unjust that the non-Roman 


MISCELLANEA 


CORRESPON DENCE 


APPROACH TO REUNION 
Sm, 


There are three objections to Fr. St. John's attractive proposals, 
which he does not appear to have considered. 

(I) There is this difference between an-Anglican approach to (say) 
Baptists, and a Roman approach to Anglicans. If the Baptists came 
into the Anglican Communion, they would be given a share in its govern- 
ment, even in the Church of d, and much more definitely in all 
other Anglican Churches. But if we went into the Roman Communion, 
individually or corporately, we should be given no share in its government 
or s 3 its policy (unless any of us happened to be made a 
cardinal I). Anglo-Catholics and Protestants alike olive | in government 
responsible, at all events in „to the governed, and free criticism: 
Roman Catholics believe in dictatorship by Divine right, accompanied by 
a strict censorship. 

(2) 9 of small groups to discuss reunion in a friendly spirit 
must have one condition: no Le ytizing. It is — th 
reunion freel hodox, ee theran, rind other Christians (I write as 
one who has considerable experience of such discussions). 3 Roman 
Catholics wish for similar friendly discussions, they must stop their 
„ withdraw their C.T.S. pamphlets against us, and forbid 


see how Rome can consistently en this, and that is one reason why all 
discussions of reunion with 3 Catholics seem to me futile. For 
until she does, the n atmosphere of friendliness cannot exist. 

I do not resent the fact that Rome does not recognize me as a priest, 
any more than 1 the Pope as the successor of St. Peter and 
Vicar of Christ. But I do resent attempts to shake my loyalty to the 
Church of England, especially when they take the form of anonymous 
letters (I got another a fortnight ago) beginning, Dear Sir, You are only 
a layman’! And I should, if I were a parish priest, resent much more 
strongly the unceasing efforts of Roman proselytizers to steal my people, 
including children and uneducated persons who cannot appreciate the 
real points at issue. 

(3), A further source of irritation is the unfair and humiliating con- 
ditions im by Rome in the case of mixed marriages. No doubt they 
were laid down with excellent intentions, but from our point of view it is 
partner should have to promise never to try 
partner, who makes no such promise, that | 


to convert the Roman 


must be married in a Roman church and not in any other church as we 


and that all the children must always be brought up Roman Catholics. 
In these circumstances it is no 9 that many of us are hostile 


and suspicious.” It is proselyti that poisons our relations to one 
another, proselytizing which a , with more psychological touch, 
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to the imagination and the emotions. Rome has been beaten over and 
over again in argument: no one has ever attempted to answer the crushing 
logic of Salmon, Denny, and Fr. Puller. 


But the victims of Roman 
proselytizing are incapable of understanding it. Since we are responsible 
for our 


people from what we believe to be false doctrine, 
contrary to the Catholic Faith as this Church and realm hath received 
the same, we must be excused if we refuse even to discuss reunion as 


long a8 proselytizing continues. 
of any bird 


I remain, Sir, 
Four obedient servant, 
C. B. Moss: 


I have read with great interest and some sympathy Father St. 
John’s article on The Approach to Reunion.” May I make a few 
criticisms on it? First, then, his statement that the "Roman Catholic 
Church in England today is descended from Tudor times is directly 
contrary to the statements of Roman Catholic writers of the last century. 
Father Humphrey, S. J., in The Divine Teacher says: We are a new 
mission straight from Rome. Ours is a new wave of Christianity from 
Rome, to take the place of St. Augustine’s, when it was lost in the shifting 
sands of the fealirination. .. In this fact of our not being lineally 
descended from the pre-Reformation Church, but derived straight — 
Rome, I see the finger of God ” (quoted by Bishop Collins in his Lectures 
on the English Reformation and its Consequences). 

The same statement was made many years in a document in 
W Catholics renounced all to the endowments of the 

urch o 


Secondly, Father St. John says the Church of England is as exclusive 
as his own Church. That may be so, but he forgets “that, in the opinion 
of most Anglicans, his Church has added to the original deposit of the 
Faith, and may do 80 tomorrow, and yet require her members to 
believe those new artic This fact would seem to make Anglican 
exclusiveness more reasonable than Roman exclusiveness. _ 

Thirdly, while cond with him the persecutions of Romanists, 
I notice that he follows the practice of many of his fellow-churchmen in 
entirely ignoring the Marian Persecution. 

* Roman Church, in fact, has never renounced the principle of 
religious persecution, though, as Salembier says in discussing the burning 
of Hus: ‘ Aujourd’hui, apres cet interrogatoire ecclésiastique, la peine 
est toute spirituelle (Le Grand Schism d’Occident, p. 343). 

‘Yours, etc., 
Rodxn F. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


APPROACH TO REUNION 
Sm, 
There are three objections to Fr. St. John's attractive proposals, 
which he does not appear to have considered. 

(1) 
Baptists, and a oman approach to Anglicans. f the Baptists came 
into the Anglican Communion, they would be given a share in its govern- 
ment, even in the Church of England, and much more definitely in all 


Anglican approach 8 (say) 


_ other Anglican Churches. But if we went into the Roman Communion, 


individually or corporately, we should be given no share in its government 
or the direction of its policy (unless any of us happened to be made a 
cardinal I). Anglo-Catholics and Protestants alike believe in government 
responsible, at all events in part, to the governed, and free criticism: 
Roman Catholics believe in dictatorship by Divine right, accompanied by 
a strict censorship. 

(2) The meeting of small groups to discuss reunion in a friendly spirit 
must have one condition: no deliberate proselytizing. It is because both 
izing will be attem that we can discuss 
reunion freely with Orthodox, Lutheran, and other Christians (I write as 
one who has considerable experience of such discussions). If Roman 
Catholics wish for similar friendly discussions, they must stop their 
proselytizing, withdraw their C. T. S. pamphlets against us, and forbid 
all attacks on Anglicanism, in public and in private. Frankly, I don’t 
see how Rome can consistently do this, and that is one reason why all 
discussions of reunion with Roman Catholics seem to me futile. For 
until she does, the atmosphere of friendliness cannot exist. 

I do not resent the fact that Rome does not recognize me as a priest, 
any more than I ize the Pope as the successor of St. Peter and 
Vicar of Christ. But I do resent attempts to shake my loyalty to the 
Church of England, ially when they take the form of anonymous 
letters (I got another a fortnight ago) beginning, Dear Sir, You are only 
a layman”! And I should, if I were a parish priest, resent much more 
strongly the unceasing efforts of Roman proselytizers to steal my people, 
including children and uneducated persons who cannot appreciate the 
real points at issue. 

) A further source of irritation is the unfair and humiliating con- 
ditions im by Rome in the case of mixed marriages. No doubt they 
were laid down with excellent intentions, but from our point of view it is 
unjust that the non-Roman partner should have to promise never to try 
to convert the Roman partner, who makes no such promise, that the 
must be married in a Roman church and not in any ot ide 
and that all the children must always be brought up Roman Catholics. 
In these circumstances it is no wonder that many of us are hostile 
and suspicious.” It is proselytizing that poisons our relations to one 
another, proselytizing which a , with more psychological touch, 
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107 
to the imagination and the emotions. 


Rome has been beaten over and 
over again in ent: no one has ever attempted to answer the crushing 


logic of Salmon, Denny, and Fr. Puller. But the victims of Roman 


proselytizing are incapable of understanding it. Since we are 
our peo 


responsible 
for ple from what we believe to be false doctrine, 
Sel as this Church and realm hath received 
the same,” we must be excused if we refuse even to discuss reunion as 
long as continues. ,, 


I remain, Sir, 
Tour obedient servant, | 
C. B. Moss. 


Sr. non, 
WARMINSTER, 
May 18, 1935. 


I have read with great interest and some sympathy Father St. 
John's article on The Approach to Reunion.” May I make a few 
criticisms on it? First, then, his statement that the "Roman Catholic 
— in today is descended from Tudor times is directly 

contrary to the statements of Roman Catholic writers of the last century. 
Father Humphrey, 8.J., in The Divine Teacher says: We are a new 
mission straight from Rome. Ours is a new wave of Christianity from 
Rome, to take the place of St. A e’s, when it was lost in the shifting 
sands of the Reformation. . . In this fact of our not being lineally 
descended from the pre-Reformation Church, but derived straight — 
Rome, I see the finger of God (quoted by Bishop Collins 1 in his Lectures 
on the English Reformation and its Consequences). 

The same statement was made many years ears ago in a document in 
prewar Catholics renounced all to the endowments of the 

urch o 


Secondly, Father St. John says the Church of En gland is as exclusive 
as his own Chnrah: That may be so, but he f ion 


orgets ‘that, in the 
of most Anglicans, his Church has added 2 ory original deposit of the 
tomorrow, an require her members to 


Faith, and may do 80 a 
This fact seam to make Anglican 


believe those new articles. 
exclusiveness more reasonable than Roman exclustveness. 


Thirdly, while con with him the persecutions of Romanists, 


I notice that he follows the practice of many of his fellow-churchmen 1 in 
entirely ignoring the Marian Persecution. _ 

The Roman Church, in fact, has never renounced the principle of 
religious persecution, though, as Salembier says in discussing the burning 
of Hus: Auj ourd hui, aprés cet interrogatoire ecclésiastique, la peine 
est toute spirituelle (Le Grand Schism d Oceident, p. 343). 

‘Yours, eto. 
RocEr F. 


Avucuton Recrory, 
LANCs, 
June 10, 1935. 
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THEOLOGY 


- ENGLISH BISHOPS AT THE NORMAN CONQUEST 


I note that in a review on p. 56 of the current issue of THEOLOGY 
it is asserted that St. Wulstan, Bi of Worcester, was the only English 


But here 
in the west the Conquerer found two other Bishops appointed by the 
Confessor whom he left undisturbed. Bishop Leofric of Exeter and 
Bishop Giso of Wells both came from Lorraine (or Lotharingia), and both 
had based their Cathedral Constitutions, etc., on the Rule of Bisho 
of Metz (as modified at the Council of Aachen). Leofric’s 
MS. of this rule is still in the library of C. C. C., Cambridge. . 
Incidentally, Leofric’s at Crediton was also proximate 
predecessor of St. Wulstan at Worcester, holding that and the Cornish 


Yours faithfull > 
H. E. Bisnop. 


85, Roa, 
July 8, 1935. 


NOTE ON 1 PET. ii. 19, 20. XAPIZ AS “ THANKWORTHY” — 

19. robro yap ydpis, el 8d cuveidnaw Beod trodéper tis 
adixws. 20. yap Kréos, ei Kai 
vmopeveite; ei Kal VTopeveite, TOUTO 


A.V. translates ydprs thankworthy in v. 19, and acceptable in v. 20. 
R. V. has in both, with Gr. grace in the i 


margin. 

_. The late Bishop Masterman in his notes on the whole section, which 
are of great spiritual beauty, writes: The use of ydpis here recalls the 
Lord's question in Luke vi. 32, ro ipiv ydpis dori. We must not 
translate this constitutes a claim on God's favour, which seems implied in 


the thankworthy of the A.V.” 


However, there seems to be an element of truth in thankworthy, which 
may be supported by Luke vi. 35 and Rom. iv. 4, in both of which cases 
xps is set in some relation to the word pcs. 

In Luke vi. 32-35, after asking what thank have ye? (A.V. and R. V.) 
three times, our Lord goes on to say: But love ye your enemies, and do 
good, and lend, hoping for r (R. V. never despairing); and 
your reward shall be great, and ye be the children of the Highest.” 

In Rom. iv. 4, 10 52 épyalouévp o ov Aoyilerar Kata 

GANA æard odeiAnya. Here it is implied that a reward may be due either 
as a debt or as a matter of free gratitude. And the man who carries 
your bag and lea ves it to you to decide what to give him in return 
affords a good illustration of the distinction, and suggests that it stands 
for a real difference, and one that justifies the translation thankworthy in 


1 Peter ii. 19. se 

There are two bles of our Lord which seem to stand for - 
plementary and cing sides of the whole truth about rewards. One 
is that of the “‘ unprofitable servants” in Luke xvii. 7-10. Against a 
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higher level, the level of grace or yapus in 


pov suggests another 


MISCELLANEA 109 


one-sided interpretation of this parable our hearts E out every time 
we thank a a servant for doing us a service The other is 
that most m of all parables (Luke xi. 35.37) ) in which our Lord 

represents Hi as re late at night from a marriage feast, and 
being admitted promptly by vigilant servants as soon as He knocks at 
the door. Here, with a strength of emotion which can only be explained 
by reference to His inward vision of the spiritual fulfilment of His words 
in the world to come, He proceeds to say: “‘ Verily I say unto you, that 
He shall gird Himself, make them sit down to meat, and will come 
forth and serve them.“ 

Perhaps we may say that the former parable stands for the principle 
that a belf- ing and performance of a duty has indeed 
a claim for a reward which is a h cata oeiAnyua, and which is dis- 
charged in the wages of a hired servant (users) or the keep of.a slave, 
no ion of gratitude from the eae The 
other seems to teach that a faithful servant's prompt discharge of a duty 
in spite of temptation deserves the humble gratitude of any master, and 
will win an overwh recognition from our Lord Himself in due 
season.“ This raises the whole relationshi of master and servant to a 
highest sense of the word. 
Maz Sind: such direction as this a core of 
angelical truth in the mediseval doctrine of Merit, which seems indeed, 
as Article XIV. says, to be refuted by St. Luke xvii. 10, and has shewn 
itself to be capable of grave d tion, but which, if raised to the level 
of mutual generosi 8 4 charity, seems to be vindicated and supported 
by the instincts of a generous heart in many directions, human and 


divine? 
F. M. D. 


June 17, 1935. 


MASCULINE OR NEUTER t 


Tun Note in the May issue (p. 297) on the gender of év roi rod rare 
where a masculine interpretation (never to 
my knowledge in print) gives a better sense. In the Parable 


of the Labourers in the Vineyard “(Mat xx.) we have the mare — 
év 


wot d év Tots ; 
neuter, we have the translation: May I not do what I will — 
e mouth of the rich which we 


mine own ! — exactly the ent in 
feel to be at the bottom of that is wrong in the economic state of the 
world. But take it in the masculine, and we have, May I not do what 


I will among my own people! - very different expression, and one 
which eee parable: His own are those who are wanting 
to work for Him. 
. B. H. P. Fisner. 
A 


WNPORE, 
Ascension Day, 1936. 


* o pobds card ydpw (Rom. iv. 4). 
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- unfortunate Pope Martin at the hands of the Monothelites. An article, 


110 THEOLOGY 


CAPITALS OF REVERENCE 


Wirn regard to Dr. Lowther Clarke’s note (in the May number of 
THEOLOGY) on the use of capital letters in pronouns referring to Deity, 


I should agree that speaking of the “‘ obtrusive piety ” of the capitals, 
or of the dignified reticence ” of the small letters, takes us no further 


the epithets beg the question. But I think that the reasons for preferring 
letters are not necessarily subjective — those, for instance, sug- 
a comparison between the two extracts following: 

cerning himself. And 


(i.) “ And he interpreted to them the things con 


they constrained him, saying, Abide with us. And he went in to abide 
with them (Luke xxiv. 27-29, condensed). _ 

(ii.) The writer seems to say: If you wish to know what the Lord 
really was and can be to His members, you must hear what He was to 
those most intimate with Him in His earthly life, and what He has proved 


to be to us since’ ” &: 244). 

It is, I think, an objective fact that the capitalized pronouns in the 
second example are all unstressed, and that at the same time they catch 
the eye. I should argue that words which do this tend, whether read 
aloud or to oneself, to be given a stress, or to an attract an attention, 
which does not belong to them, and that for these reasons the Bible version 
is to be The t may be valid or invalid, but it is to 
objective considerations that the appeal is made. 
A. D. Ketty, S. S. M. 


NOTES ON PERIODICALS 


Analecta Bollandiana. Tomus LIII., Fasc. i. and ii. 

The current number is unusually in ing. It contains several 
accounts, one at least contemporary, of the martyrdom of Saint Susan, 
to Anglicize the name, who suffered in Armenian Georgia between the 
years A.D. 482-484. Her husband, who was an officer in the service of 
the Persian King, apostatized from Christianity to please his master and 
became a fire worshipper. Unable to persuade his wife to follow his 
example, he had her tortured and finally put to death. 

The number also contains fragments of the life of St. John of Bridling- 
ton, who is not to be confused with St. John of Beverley. Many great 
men made pilgrimages to the shrine of John of Bridlington, includi 
our Henry V., who is said to have ascribed the victory of Agincourt to 
the joint assistance of John of Bridlington and John of Beverley. An 
article entitled Le texte Grec l’hypomnesticum de Theodore Spoudee 
gives an interesting account of the ill-treatment and of the 


“Domnus Marculus,” gives an account of the Donatist martyr, Marculus, 
who is mentioned three times by St. Augustine. There is also the 
usual Bulletin des Publications Hagiographigues, among which is included 
a notice of a work Henri VI Anghe Regis Miracala postuma, written 
anonymously early in the fifteenth century and recently printed for the 
P. S. C. 
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Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol. xxv., No. 4. 


The April number issued In Commemoration of the Eight Hundredth 
PI nw of the Birth of Maimonides ’’ (Maimonides was born at 
Cordova, 14th Nisan, 4895; March 30, 1135) opens with a translation of 
„A Letter by Maimonides to the Jews of South Arabia, entitled The 
Inspired Hope.“ The occasion of the letter was evidently the report 
that the 2 in South Arabia had been ordered to apostatize. “A 
whole Community,” he writes, share your grief, for the tiding is truly 
such at which ‘ the ears of him that hears it must tingle.’ Our minds 
are bewildered ; we feel unable to think calmly, so terrible is the alternative 
in which Israel has been placed on all sides, from the East and from the 
West.“ Maimonides urges his readers to remain steadfast: “ the faithful 
Israelite will not waver,” my Brethren, be unflinching and firm in your 
devotion to the ancestral religion.” He discusses the prophecies of 
Daniel: the little horn is Mohamet, i in size, and a 
blow at three other larger horns— Parseeism, Grecian M nd 
Nazarean Mystification, the four aiming at our a 
eee coming with confident Messianic 
prop ‘ a self-opinionated Spanish Jew,” who wrote on 
that subject from — entirely astrological viewpoint, dec that the 
Messiah would a in a year he specified,” and also one who arose 
in your country ” Messianic claims. He is mad, and his thoughts 
lack foundation.“ Yet Maimonides strang gives credence toa tradition, 
which, 
ancestors, dating as as our t captivity, 
that “the y 4976, will see us reconatznoted witha najionality index = 
the | of the Redeemer.”” Maimonides died in 4965. 

Professor Alexander Mark, writing on “Texts by and about Mai- 
monides, gives, amongst other items, “ bo Unpubli Translation 
of Maimonides’ Letters to Ibn Tibbon ” and “A Philosophical Prayer 
ascribed to Maimonides.” Professor H. A. Wolfson discusses some 
hical terms used by Maimonides. Professor Louis Finkelstein 
writes on Maimonides’ use of the tannaitic Midrashim and points out 
that he was the first to realize their value for Jewish tradition and law. 

Dr. Boaz Cohen, in a paper on the Mishneh Torah, Maimonides’ famous 
collection of Jewish ritual and legal enactments, quotes from a modern 
legal writer the following appreciation of this of the attainments 

the great Jewish philosopher and jurist: “It may be said without 
that the code of Maimonides is the most remarkable pro- 
duction of its kind from a single mind that the world has ever 
seen. Even when com with many, of the great oodee-af the law that 
have become famous and were the productions not of one mind, but of 
the combined ability of many men, it is not mere ee te ly but actually 


ior. . . The type of mind, however, which produced such a . 
as the code of Maimonides would have produced a monumental work 


in an ege and in any land.” 
R. D. 
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Church, one before the Blessing 


comment; but it seems most important to notice one 


— 


we 
—— — — 


REVIEW 


Tax Mahr Bz. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By Lord Hugh Cecil. Oxford kenn 
Press, 1935. Pp. Xi 66. 28. 6d. 


One receives a Wholly delightful impression from the manner 
nap style of this little 2 in which Lord Hugh Cecil talks to 
uite freely about the Church service which he loves, and the 
fai enshrined in it; and he makes a contribution to the next 
revision which will be ized as important. Points of 
special im ce in his prop rite are: the admirable 
emphasis laid on the Offertory, his emendations of the 1928 
Prayer for the Church (but we wish that he had omitted the 
interpolated fourth aph about Missions and Universities), 
and the double Epiclesis in the Canon (about which it is too 
early to pronounce judgment). There is an admirable note on 
* n pp. 25-26; we only wish that he had had the 
of his convictions and abolished altogether the inde- 
fensible “ of the Law.” The three chief defects in 
his proposed rite are (we think), first, that it is overloaded with 
Collects—one before the Kyrie, three after the Prayer for the 
(the two which he himself 


composed are excellent in themselves); second, that there is no 
provision for a re-introduction of the ancient psalmody, if we 


except the Offertory-anthem on p. 33; and third, that insufficient 
reasons seem to be given for the re-arrangement of the middle 
part of the service. The Prayer for the Church does not seem 


to be happily placed before the Sursum Corda (as here), or after 


the Preface (as in 1549); surely it ought to come either after the 
Offertory, with which it has an intelligible connection (as in 
1662 —5 1928), or nd after the Prayer of Oblation (as in the 
Scottish rite, co coon, tha reat Intercession in the 
Byzantine rites). proved that, so far as the 
order of . is ned the 1 928 — does not represent 


the ideal. 


There are a hundred other points on which one 


might 
int of 
method. The Preface gives the impression (p. vii) that the 
final standard must always be individual preference (ii. e., 

e what I think would be nice). If so, then we are to expect years 
of conflict between individual preferences when the next 
revision comes up for discussion. Really, however, individual 
preferences are irrelevant unless they are based on sound 
principles, and the emphasis must rather be laid on the liturgical 
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NOTICES 113 


the various parts of the service really mean). The true place 
for individual preference lies in the work of the liturgical artist 


to whom the actual revision should be entrusted; for liturgical 
com 


position is as much a work of art as dramatic composition, 
and one of the most im t facts in English Church history 
has been the fact that Cranmer was a supreme liturgical artist. 
Is it too much to hope that when the time for the next revision 
comes the mistakes of procedure in the last revision will be 
avoided: that the revision will be preceded by a full discussion 
of principles, and that the work will then be put into the hands 
of the right men (not a committee of the bishops themselves), 
and that the assemblies of the Church will be asked, not to offer 


amendments, but simply to say Yes or No to the result ? 
1. A. G. S. S. M. 


NOTICES 


Twenty Years aT Sr. Himary. By Bernard Walke. Methuen. 
Nobody who has read San Michele can fail to see in St. Hilary a story 
in the same vein, of the same human understanding with its 
appreciation of the beauties and sorrows both of Nature and of human 


Most people have only heard of St. Hilary for two reasons, Firstly, 
because of its broadcasts at Christmas and on All Souls’ Eve, and — 


because Mr. John Alfred Kensit has concentrated the activities of his 
sup upon a parish where there has existed a situation which is 
legally difficult to defend. 2 who know of Fr. Bernard Walke 
as an in igent romanizer realize his spiritual affinities with Quakers 
and Methodists, his friendly intimacies with Pacifists, artists, seamen, 
farmers, miners, children and animals. This book ranges from Scotland 
to Spain and this disloyal is at home in both. He is the son of 
the nage, imbued with an ambition to help men to love Christ, 
however, with a whimsical and childlike mind (a sort of Catholic 
Dick Sheppard) which enables him (like most Englishmen in their several 
ways) to 8 irreconcilables, and (in his case) to presen 
with the Mass in Latin, Benediction, devotions to the Sacred 
eart, etc., without much deviation from the Anglican mentality. 
Here is a man who feels that Cornwall is groping after something it once 
possessed—something John Wesley tried to restore, but something which 
official Anglicanism never can—a burning nal love for a Divine 
Master whose Incarnation is as real a fact today as in the days of His flesh. 
The writer finds, as many country parsons do, a secrecy in his people 


t the Roman 
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REVIEW 


Tre Communion Service as Tr Mianr Be. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By Lord Hugh Cecil. Oxford University 
Press, 1935. Pp. xii - 66. 28. 6d. 


One receives a wholly delightful impression from the manner 
and style of this little book, in which Lord Hugh Cecil talks to 
us quite freely about the Church service which he loves, and the 
faith enshrined in it; and he makes a contribution to the next 
revision which will be ized as important. Points of 


special im ce in his proposed rite are: the admirable 
emphasis laid on the Offertory, his emendations of the 1928 


Prayer for the Church (but we wish that he had omitted the 
interpolated fourth paragraph about Missions and Universities), 
and the double Epiclesis in the Canon (about which it is too 
early to pronounce judgment). There is an admirable note on 
the 2 on pp. 25-26; we only wish that he had had the 
of his convictions and abolished altogether the inde- 
fensible “ of the Law.” The three chief defects in 
his proposed rite are (we think), first, that it is overloaded with 
Collects—one before the Kyrie, three after the Prayer for the 
Church, one before the Blessing (the two which he himself 
composed are excellent in themselves); second, that there is no 
provision for a re-introduction of the ancient psalmody, if we 
except the Offertory-anthem on p. 33; and third, that insufficient 
reasons seem to be given for the ent of the middle 
part of the service. The Prayer for the Church does not seem 
to be happily placed before the Sursum Corda (as here), or after 
the Preface (as in 1549); surely it ought to come either after the 
Offertory, with which it has an intelligible connection (as in 
1662 and 1928), or else after the Prayer of Oblation (as in the 
Scottish rite, co nding to the Great Intercession in the 
Byzantine rites). No one has yet proved that, so far as the 
order of sections is concerned, the 1928 Book does not represent 
There are a hundred other points on which one might 
comment; but it seems most important to notice one point of 
method. The Preface gives the impression (p. vil) that the 
final standard must always be individual preference (i. e., 
“what I think would be nice). If so, then we are to expect years 
of conflict between individual preferences when the next 


revision comes up for discussion. Really, however, individual 


preferences are irrelevant unless they are based on sound 


principles, and the emphasis must rather be laid on the liturgical 
112 
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principles underlying the practice of the Church (i. e., what 
the various parts of the service really mean). The true place 
for individual preference lies in the work of the litargical artist 
to whom the actual revision should be entrusted; for liturgical 
composition is as much a work of art as dramatic composition, 
and one of the most im t facts in English Church history 
has been the fact that Cranmer was a supreme liturgical artist. 


comes the mistakes of procedure in the last revision will be 
avoided: that the revision will be preceded by a full discussion 
of principles, and that the work will then be — into the hands 
of the right men (not a committee of the bishops themselves), 
and that the assemblies of the Church will be asked, not to offer 
amendments, but simply to say Yes or — to the result? 


A. 6. 8.8. M. 


NOTICES 


Twenty Years aT Sr. HARx. By Bernard Walke. 
Pp. 308. 10s. 6d. 


Nobody who has read San Michele can fail to see in St. Hilary a 2 story | 


in the same vein, possessed of the same human 
appreciation of the beauties and.sorrows both of N and 8 ‘rosa 


nature. 
ple have only heard of St. Hilary * two reasons. Pax 


Most 
because of its broadcasts at Christmas and on All Souls’ Eve, and 
because Mr. J one Alfred Kensit has concentrated the activities of his 
supporters upon a parish where there has existed a situation which is 
legally diffic + to 3 Few people who know of Fr. Bernard Walke 
as an intransigent romanizer 
and Methodists, his friendly intimacies with Pacifists, artists, seamen, 
farmers, miners, children and animals. This book ranges from Scotland 
to Spain and this disloyal cl is at home in both. He is the son of 
the nage, imbued with an ambition to men to love Christ, 
however, with a whimsical and childlike mind (a sort of Catholic 
Dick Sheppard) which enables him (like most Englishmen in their several 
ways) to r and (in his case) to presen 
3 ich the Mass in Latin, Benediction, devotions to the Sacred 

eart, etc., without much deviation from the Anglican mentality. 
Here is a man who feels that Cornwall is groping after some 


thing it once 

possessed—some mething John Wesley tried to restore, but something which 

official Anglicanism never can—a burning love for a Divine 
Master whose Incarnation is as real a fact today as in the days of His flesh. 

The writer finds, as many country parsons do, a secrecy in his people 


Is it too much to hope that when the time for the next revision 


his spiritual affinities with Quakers — 


t the Roman 
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Him powerfully working within me. 


miles away. But twice over he came of his own accord to the mi 


rival those of eee a 


We see the pastor atten 
“influenza of 1918, 
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which is often im 8 Vet there are not a few illustrations here of 
the piercing of the veil. Tommy Carthew, a farm labourer, is dying of 
cancer in the “ong so terrifying that neighbours cannot look upon him. 
“When I read to him of how a grain of wheat must fall to the ground 
and die if it were to become fruitful, it was as if I were asking him to do 


som about a farm: a hard thing, true enough, but a job that had to 
be done. I set up a crucifix at the foot of his bed, and taught him about 
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mental prayer, and how by looking at the Cross he might unite himself 
with the of Jesus, so that Ais suffermgs might become fruitful. 


. . . With the thought of offering his pain and isolation on our behalf 
(it was the time of engineered trouble in the parish) “he was restored 
to the life of service. Pointing to the crucifix, he said to me: ‘I feel 
He must have His way before His 
work is pve The end came very slowly, but he never weakened. . 
From a boy he had got up in winter before it was light to go out and meet 
the cattle, and worked in the fields in all weathers; how often when he was 
tired he had spent the night in the stable with a sick horse, and how at 
all times and in all weathers he had put the land and his work before his 
personal comfort. This was the school in which he had learned to serve 
so great a Master.” 

There is the story of a donkey, more stupid even than donkeys 
affect to be, which had many tiresome habits (including walking 
about the house, and sitting down immoveably with his back to the 
lavatory door). These and other tricks led to his disposal to a man some 


dnight 
mass on Christmas Eve, stayed for the service, and went away as silently 


a ‘There ins k in a country peri hich 
ere are pictures work in a whic 

S. R. Crockett. They are 2 told. 

emic of 


ding plague-stricken folk in the great 
— ‘the biggest number of deaths in a week 
r we join him with others 
in the Friends Meeting House, stri to form the “Brethren of the 
Common Table“ on Christian Socialist lines; or meet him with Anglicans, 
Quakers, and Nonconformists welcomed omed by the Irish Roman priest in 


tures here of 


Truro for fegular prayer meetings Blessed Sacrament durin 
country. When 
Bourne heard of these 1 he ordered that they must cease, 


but you shall read how pethape they were were the first step towards reconcilia- 
tion in that hapless country. Fr. Walke entered „ e. 
the miners for reopening disused workings, and attempted to secure 
adequate capital for the same. A desire for social justice burns 
these pages, and lies behind the author's fra with all kinds of 
people, distinguished and simple. It was not, after all, contrariness 
or an wsthetic love of symbolism that made Walke transform St. 
Church from the semblance of an assembly hall into a vision of the New 
Jerusalem. 

But the book is only indirectly 


for the writer does not 


an apo 
obtrude himself. There is nothing y sn spologia, these beautifully written 


pages, though tears sometimes may not be far away. He ends with an 
unexpected Te Deum. 
T. Harrison. 
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“WHat Mean Ye By THis Service?” Taz Hoty Communion mm 


THE Lire Ann THoucut or THE CHuRcH. By the Very Rev. 
„D. D. Mowbray. 36. 6d 


This the second edition of & Work 


inally produced in 1917 
Repentance and Hope. 
written and well adapted to explain the Eucharist 
reader. The Heart of of Christianity,” “The Central 
„„ “Common Things,” Bethlehem“ 


‘* Priesthood,” “ fellowship,” are the titles of some of the cha 
to the head as 


treatment throughout i is sound and historical, a 
gains immeasurably by its freedom from any 
partisan feeling. The book migh 


in connection with the National Mission 
It is beauti 
to the gen 
Act 


well as to the heart, and 
t be called an eirenicon from a Catholic 
to Protestants on this central subject. In this connection the quotation 
* 75 from the late Lord Halifax’s speech at the 1916 Annual Meeting 
eK There has been a tendency ~“ 


amongst us to lay too great a stress upon the relation of the Eucharist 
to our Lord’s nt action in heaven, in to that which is 


laid on the relation of the Eucharist to the Supper and the Cross. 
One result of this has been that it has increased the difficulty of bri 


the Evangelicals into line with ourselves; it has made them suspicious 
inconsistent with the fact that the Sacrifice 


that we are teaching so 
of the Cross is the one, full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, expiation, 


and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world, past, present, and to 
come.” J. H. MoC URN. 


of humble parentage and had few — advan spent almost the 
whole of his long life in Naples, where he held the p of Rhetoric 
for 2 years; his studies pence law, literature, 
philosophy and history, and the stages of his thought are 
in this sketch. 
ment when we realize that he not only created the philosophy of history, 
but to a large extent the history as well. He not only explained the 
inner meaning of the Homeric heroes, or the patriarchal monarchy, or 
the conflict between the patricians and but. he had first to 
establish the actual character of these institutions, politically, socially, 
and linguistically. Vico’s immediate appeal was to the few; ut he has 
made a fundamental contribution to the thought of the modern world. 


J. H. MoCunsm. 


Tae Book or Day. A Study in the Revelation of St. John. By Charles 
Frederick Wishart. Oxford University Press. 4s. 


Dr. Wishart's lectures on the Apocalypse treat it from a literary point 
of view in three chapters—on its 22 its contents, and its message. 
It is “ a book of pure poetry,” and it is needless to look for “ time or logic in 
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Allen and Unwin. 88. 6d. n 
A debt of gratitude is due to Mr. Adams for this introduction Ma. 
to one of the world's great men, who is almost unknown to the N 
general reader. Of necessity compressed, the book is nevertheless i 
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a dream. Here there is no allusion in the lectures to any critical trans- 
wr tions or omissions. Dr. Wishart takes the poem as it comes from 

logue to hap ” with abundant 3 of ancient and 
8 writers = ustrate what he regards eatepic. He sees no 
reason why the author Would oe ve been directly or 
* St. John the Apostle, but to him that is not of great moment. 
The poem passes like a symphony through seven distinct sections, cul- 
minating in the Holy City, and is dominated by a constant and 
use of numbers to represent ideas; it is not to regard such 
ideas as » nor to accept Neron Caesar as 666, which in its in- 
tensified form of six is simply the culmination of evil. The 2 
interpretation with large g eneral reference is used throughout, for history 
moves in patterns,” —9 prophecy applies to many recurring phases of 
human life. The last lecture finds the seven Chure in modern ecclesi- 
asticism, and the Beast at work in many forms in Russia, Germany, 
and above all in the writer's native continent. It is to be hoped that 
with its literary allusions and good 
stories, into the holi 2 pockets of the gentlemen who, Dr. Wishart says, 
intent on their time calendar of the — — dawn, make the Apocalypse 
a cross between Swedenborg and the * Mathematics.“ 


W. J. Ferrar. 


‘Mopper m Tae CaTaeprat. By T. S. Eliot. Faber and Faber. 5s. 


This play, written for the Canterbury Festival in June, deals not 
with the latest detective thrill but with the death of Becket. 

Here, as in his earlier play The Rock, Mr. Eliot uses his drama to drive 
home one dominant princi — eternal behind and within the r e 
position in every age, to claim the allegiance 
of men of good-will ber, living in time, you must live also 
now in Eternity.” the sockdenta of the the truly wie 


live sub specie aternitatis. 
nist of this higher wisdom; 


In the Murder we see Becket 


h hension; tempted in turn by the vision of ease, power, 
political disloyalty 


to the king, and a martyrdom which shall win glory. 
in and earth. 
To the great Archbishop the last alone can be a real temptation. 
For a second he falters; then, his ambition purg egg Mid are of the 
Abiding, he falls a ; joyful victim—not for hope of glory use it 
is the Will of God. I give my life to the Law of God above the Law of 
Man.” In His Will is our peace. 
Mr. Eliot’s play closely follows the lines of the Greek tragedy—in 
its chorus of wailing women, its herald, its developing tragedy, and, 
above all, its sense of impending doom. 
In spite of an irritating alliteration, the reader will be deeply moved 
by the play’s powerful lucid writing, its saving sense of humour, its 


penetrating sense real values. Maw 
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Tae FouNnDATION OF THE 2 Farrn. By A. Lukyn Williams, 
D.D. Heffer. Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 


The writer has endeavoured to concentrate his vast Wut 


of the long story of Jewish — of Christianity into a short 


vital book that should appeal to honest thinkers, whether Jews 


or 3 Honest thought impels him to throw aside almost the 
whole 


t from the exact fulfilment of prophecy, the weapon of 
the early apologists: “‘The prophet is not thinking either of the Messiah 
as such or of the nation as such. He is concerned only with the ideal 
fulfilment of the will of God.” It was the lack of the desire to please God 
that caused the rejection of Jeremiah, John the Baptist, and our Lord 
alike. The call to repent was too hard for the Tei to follow.” 
Dr. Williams ts very attractively the character of our Lord in 
the and defends the doctrines of the Incarnation and the Trinity, 
on that 2 briefly and incisively; he shews the necessity 
of the Christian from the traditional law in the new Kingdom. 
Though Judaism and nd Christianity have so much in common, there are 
such profound differences between them that he considers that there can 
never be a fusion of the two religions, only the absolute surrender by the 


Jew that has occurred in the past, nor does he see much advantage in 
the attempt to form a Hebrew-Christian Church in order to Bi oe ca 


Jewish elements in its ritual. 
very liberal el attitude will 


Dr. Williams’ book with its 
touch the conservative Jewish reader; for the intellectual liberal Jew 
fear its defence of Church doctrine is from the limited éike of the book 
far too restricted to be of much help. Such will look for more compre- 


hensive apologetic. For young *. Christian thinkers this me 


Bevonp FoxpAMENTALISM AND Mopernism: Tae Gos or Gop. 
By George W. Richards, D.D. Scribners. 7s. 6d. 

Herein are the teachings of Barth and Brunner set forth primarily 
for American readers, There is the same battle array against religious 
humanism and that Christianity which hopes for ian pnt out of work 
for social reform. And there is the same faraway, hiding God. We 
_ miss here the compelling note that has brought new life into Continental 
Protestantism. Perhaps this is due to the style in which the book is 
written, for again again it becomes almost. or homily, 
and suffers — — from much (and strange) quotation. 

“Man cannot make himself believe any more than he can lift himself 
2 and, when it comes, one can sa nothing else, aston- 
hed ana perplexed, but Lord, I believe, help Thou mine unbelief’ ’ 

. 4). And what then The Word of God has entered into this oom. 

by world of men; it is qualitatively and fundamentally distinct 

all that mankind knows from without. And so? The Kingdom 

of God is a mystery of the spiritual life of man. One must be apprehended 
by the 8 must come under the power of Jesus’ person and Spirit, 

before he can see and understand it (p. 85). Bat. we anna bo being 

in the kingdom, but to be faithful to the kingdom that is here, and un 
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it comes, as those who do not see and still believe (p. 94). And so we 


are led into a new a yptic mist, for the kingdom has nothing to do 
8 — even the highest (ibid.). And we are brought 


back again to the hidden and terrible One of the Word of God and 
the Word of Man.“ 

Not long since the writer of this review had the joy of reading Dom 
Thibaut’s collection of Abbot Marmion’s spiritual letters, entitled Union 
with God. In Dr. Richards’ view: What men strive for, aspire to, pray 
for, work for, is the free gift of God. . So great, however, is the gift, 
so far beyond men’s reach, that the life of the Gospel the nations 
cannot be com y lived upon earth, in time and space. It is the 
unattainable life. . . but we shall never cease out in hope.” 
God's imperatives’ find different in Abbot Marmion, for 


expression 
he teaches an abandonment of self into God's hands as His children by 


Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in my weaknesses 


that the power of Christ may rest upon me. Try to fill yourself with that 
spirit of childlike confidence in God.” 
If I seek “ and joy in believing,” it will be to the Abbot’s clear 


picture of nnn Richards 
challenging, dn Figure; and I know that I am thus more likely to 
attain a Christian living that is sane, and God-centred. 

Dr. Richards has sot sought to recover the 


P 
which Modernism, Fundamentalism, and Humanism have translated it, 


Post-Exuic Jupaism. By Adam C. Welch, D. D. Blackwood. 78. 6d. 
We welcome this stimulating volume from the pen of a veteran scholar 


whose clear and forceful writing always compels attention even if it does 
not at once win assent. 


Dr. Welch still holds to the ition he adopted in Deuteronomy the 
Framework and the Code—viz., t assigns several passages in the 
introductory and final of 3 the Northern om 


35 He maintains that Josiah's reforms 
were permanently successful in spite of the insistence on a contrary 


principle of centralization of the Temple cult. At a 
ee thot and the Temp le in ruins, 
men brought offermgs from districts in Northern Israel Jer. xli. 5 0. 
Thus, even in troublous days, what had been part of their 

was continued. Josiah’s reformation had succeeded in uniting north and 
south in a common religious devotion. Moreover, Neh. xiii. 4 ff. records 
this steadfast determination not to break with the past, but to continue“ 
the unity which Josiah’s religious policy had produced. The altar fire 
still burned in the midst of the Temple ruins. 

Dr. Welch ri demurs to G. F. Moore’s statements concerning sin 
and atonement in Jewish thought (Judaism, Vol. I., Part III.). Moore 
seems at times almost to maintain that transgression is purely ceremonial, 
the Rabbinical 
elch's the Priests ” is especially interesting. 
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In a note appended to it he shews his unwillingness to accept the late date 


usually assigned to the chronicler, and pushes his work — to the time 
of Darius. He throws out the suggestion that the Book of the Chronicles 
contains a double strand, one of which is Deuteronomic in character, 
the others agreeing with the later law and the Book of Ezra, a 


on 

space forbade him to examine in detail. We hope Dr. Welch, will return 
to the subject in a later volume. 25 
R. D. Mippizron. 


Tun Sunpay Gosr nls. A Chain of Exposition. By Many Minds. 
Selected by Harold Smith, D. D. S. P. C. K. 5s. 


There are two kinds of religious anthologies, the one bad and the other 
good. Bad anthologies are collected together by 2 7 


religion is still good copy, and that there is alwa . — 
to hear what wise writers have said of God and 4 


of such books, however, invariably include pseudo-mystical, 
and showy utterances, which convey an impression that the ‘Spiritual 
life consists in a succession of emotional thrills. 
The good anthologies are put together slowly by modest men who 
understand many things of which they feel unworthy to write; preferring, 
1 sayings from the Fathers of the Church and learned 


divines. 
is an excellent anthol The uotations date 


The Sunday 
from Irenteus, who flourished about 190, to John L pp, who died in 1669. 


They are all short, interesting, and very much to the point. Some sur- : ii 
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a to be much less Cal- 
vinistio one 0 is astonishingly simple P| 
and childlike for one so erudite. Jerome is practical and — with 11 
no flavour of the desert about him. 1 
There is much, of course, in the extracts from the early Fathers that i) 

is remote from present-day modes of thought—in such 4 7 use ok 1 
, figures, and hidden meanings. Nothing in the Gospel narratives 1 

could to those pious interpreters have a as simply itself; even a a 
waterpot whose contents were o into wine was inevitably of J 
mystical si ce. One feels that Origen, Chrysostom, Gregory, and | 
the rest had at least this in common, that their eyes could never consider 
any scene or object without taking it as a divine symbol, or learning from 


| 
it in parables. — 0 
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Dr. Smith hopes that readers of his anthology will be stimulated to 
explore in the works represented. * 
The Contemplations of Joseph Hall be, I should say, the most 
successful introduction. We are reminded, however, that 
know St. Augustine, we do not know him well Who but St. ee i 


Au e could have written these incom words! The Holy “oh a 
Spirit makes His abode in the holy, along with the Father and the Son— 8 1 
within them, as God in His Temple. God the Trinity, Father, Son, and 1 
Holy Ghost, come to us while we come to them: they come by succouring, | 
we come by obeying; they come by enlightening, we by beholding; they it 
come by , we by receiving; so that our sight of them is not outward it 
but inward, and their abode in us is not transitory but eternal.“ 3 a 
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Stands out from among 


The divisions do not 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Service of the Sanctuary By H. P. Maskell. Philip Allan. 
18. 6d. A, piu expressed and very devout manual for servers, on 


From C to Spiritualism. By C. T. Campion. Allen and 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. The writer contends that Spiritualism has supplanted 
Christianity. Curiously, he has been led by ‘Dr. Schweitzer’s writings, 
which are ly quoted, to his conclusions. But did he ever under- 
stand the faith he has deserted ? Christianity, he says, was born at 
Nicala in 325, after a period of tion. 325 onwards the 
community was known as the Holy Catholic Church.“ The three 
varieties of Christians are all of them right: Protestants in looking to 
Christ, Catholics in looking to the Virgin Mary, and others in looking to 


Characters of the Pussion. 
ton. 


19 J. E. C. Welldon, D. D. Skeffing- 
38. 6d. 5 A dresses on “ Characters — namely, The 
nne and Our Lord—and seven on the Last Words. 


“The Church's Offering By H. de Candole. Mowbray. Is. 6d. 
other little books on the Eucharist by reason of 
its simplicity, firm theological foundations, and loyal * of the 
Prayer Book rite. 


Christianity in Celtio Lands. By Dom Louis Gougand. Sheed and 
Ward. 8s. A cheap edition of the book reviewed in our columns in 


Light, Life and Love. By W. R. Inge. Methuen. 38. 6d. A new 
edition of a well-known book of selections from medisval German mystics. 


Fics Sorrowful Mysteries: of the Passion. By F. I. Nest, 
OR. 


Aionement and Sacrifice. Lenten Addresses by M. R. Newbolt. 
Mowbrays. 18. 6d. Sermons by a preacher with a gift for clear and 
sound ; based in part on the works of Bishop Hicks, Pére de la 
Taille, and G. Aulén. 


‘Corda in Calo. By Fr. Hughson. Holy Cross Press, New York, 
The sub-title is “ Exercises in Affective and Contemplative Prayer.” 

But are vocal prayers to be called “contemplation”? The prayers are 
divided into very short pieces after the manner of Bishop Andrewes. 
ow the sense. This is my true portion, O 


W. K. L. C. 
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